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Borge €rpartment. 


The Rural World ts the only journal in 
the United States having a special depart- 
ment devoted to syrup and sugar making 
from sergo. 











Letter from I. A. Hedges. 

Cot. COLMAN: Having an hour at 
command before mail closes, I hasten 
to report some items for the RURAL. 
My first stop off was at Macon City, 
Mo., to zall on that stirring, judicious 
farmer, Jacob Hendershot, ten miles 
east by south of Macon. Without writ- 
ing at length of his general, pushing 





business taet, I will refer to his move-}- 


ment in cane growing. Being a reader 
of agricultural papers, as all successful 
farmers are, he found the sugar out- 
look, as written about in the RURAL 
WORLD, to meet his approbatiou. He 
called his neighbors together, and pro- 
posed to add a sugar works to his saw 
mill that was not fully employed in 
sawing. He met encouragement from 
them, and arran sed for cultivating 150 
acres—a large portion of which he 
planted himself. But he has met a mis- 
fortune that I found quite common this 
season, viz: a failure of the seed to ger- 
minate at first planting. There is a 
mystery about this that I wish to have 
solved by some wise agriculturist, 
viz: why seed that is in all respects 
free of must as indicative of heating 
in bulk—seed that is as bright as one 
ever saw, not only externally but when 
cut in two—should still fail to germin- 
ate. This is the case this season with 
all varieties, and also with seed corn 
that has been carefully laid by; while 
both cane and corn seed that have been 
quite carelessly handied, have ger- 
minated satisfactorily. -Has it been 
the severe. winter thaf has caused it? 
Will some of our agricultural professors 
rise and explain? I will send them 
seed for examination, if they want it. 
In fact, I presume they have it already. 
Mr. Hendershot found by close investi- 
gation a small worm in the ground, 
cutting the grain before it came up. 
Where did it come from, and why? I 
have suffered in common with the 
planter, as many have called for new 
seed that I sent gratuitously, and oth- 
ers claim cash payment. But those 
who furnished me the seed do not inti- 
mate the least disposition to reimburse 
me. That is a horse of another color. 
This teaches us a new lesson, and one 
that we must profit by. 

Mr. Hendershot will probably get 
seventy-five acres for this season’s 
working, and inasmuch asvhis educa- 
tion and life practice has been to do 
well what he undertakes, we shall ex- 
pect a good report from north Missouri 
next fall and winter. I could say 
many things just here to the people of 
Missouri, that will be well said by 
these primary efforts of friend H., or 
he will fail for the first time to be him- 
self. 

I pass on by rail to Kansas, and call 
on X. K. Stout of Troy, whose indomit- 
able perseverance is manifested in his 
work. He has secured a fair stand of 
about 100 acres, principally Early Am- 
ber, though he has some Kansas Orange 
of seed from W. R. Allen of Westport, 
much of which failed from the mysteri- 
ous causes before stated. Mr. Stout’s 
efforts last season (though greatly in- 
terrupted) were of a character to not 
only give him confidence in this indus- 
try, but to give the whole community 
confidence, who at first were disposed 


to laugh at him, but he turned the 
smiles upon them in the form of golden 
sugar and amber syrup at good prices. 
He says his purpose is to make this 
business a specialty, and convert his 
whole farm of some 500 or 600 acres 
into a sugar plantation, and make him- 
self a “stout” man in every sense of the 
word (and probably too much so for 
such hot days as last Wednesday, 91 
degrees Fahr.) He will make a good 
showing in the great sugar State of the 
northwest. I leave for Manhattan to 
see old friend Griffin, and close as train 
time is up. I. A. HEDGEs. 
Bavaria, Kan., July 3. 


OE —— 

Sugar making is soon to be one of the 
greatest industries of Iowa. It would 
bay some parties in this neighborhood 
to get proper machinery and raise, or 

ave raised 100 acres of Orange or Min- 


hesota cane. The college farm folks}1i 


made all their own sugar last yearfrom 
range cane- a superior kind of sor- 
gum. It will only be a few years till 
Owa ships sugar to the east. Glucose 
h is bringing this about very fast.— 
Traer Clipper. 





We present above an illustration of 
the celebrated “Cuba” mills, manufac- 
tured by Geo. L. Squier & Bro. of Buf- 
falo, N. Y,, whose sugar mills have gone 
into general use throughout the trop- 
ics. This is the kind of mills that are 
in use in the West Indies, the great su- 
gar producing region of the globe, where 
sugar machinery and sugar making is 
brought .to its greatest perfection. 


a 
These mills weigh from 20 to 50 tons, 
according to size,and are immensely 
strong and heavy in all their parts. An 
engraving of these mills is published in 
“Appleton’s Encyclopedia of Applied 
| Mechanics,” as the best specimen of su- 
|gar mills ever produced. Messrs. Geo. 
L. Squier & Bro. are now building one 
of their “Cuba” mills with five feet rol- 
lers forthe Elisworth Sugar Works ot 
Ellsworth, Kansas, where it is intended 





to work up 1,000 acres or more of cane 
this seasun. The juice from this mill 
will be defecated and evaporated in 
their new and improved steam defeca- 
tors and evaporators and the establish- 
ment will be very complete in all its ap- 
pointments. It has already givena 
new impetus to cane growing in that 
part of Kansas. That there should bea 
eall in Kansas for so large a mill, such 
as has-heretofore been. used only in the 


tropics, shows to what proportions the 
Amber cane industry isgrowing. They 
have also shipped this season six other 
steam mills to different parts of Kan- 
sas,and the demand in other states 
added to their foreign trade is driving 
them to their utmost capacity. They 
are also building several steam mills for 
Ohio and New York, which shows that 
the interest in Amber cane is spreading 





throughout the north. 








Sorgo in Sciota Co., Ill. 

EDITOR RuRAL WoRLD:—I give the 
following in regard tothe sorgo crop in 
this vicinity. There is not more than 
one-third of the usual acreage planted 
this year, and all of the first planting is 
a poor stand and very uneven, owing to 
the very dry weather in May. We had 
a backward spring and then when 
work did commence, the farmers gener- 
ally had such arush of work that they 
did not stop to plant cane until it was 
too late. 

Ihave three acres of Early Orange, 
and four of Honduras and Early Am- 
ber; the latter a very thin stand. I ex- 
pect to start my milland evaporator as 
usual and make up what there isin the 
country for eight or ten miles around. 

I do not know of any new mills going 
to be set up near here this fall, but as 
syrup (sorghum) is advancing and is so 
scarce, look out for a rush for sorgo 
machinery next year. 

A great many people are skeptical 
1 as to making sugar from sorghum. 

any have come to me since I was at 
our Association in St. Louis last win- 
ter, to ask, “Did you really see any su- 
gar made from cane molasses? Was it 
fitfor anything, etc., ete. When I tell 
them what Mr. I. A. Hedges, Mr. Belch- 
er,Mr. Thoms, and other leading men 
said in regard to the manufacture of 
sugar from our common canes, their 
eyes stick out with wonder and amaze- 
ment, and say is it possible? Let us go 
ahead. We will export sorgo sugar in 
less than ten years. 3B. K. PURKEY, 

McDonough Co. Iil., June 25, 1881. 





Lime Before or After Boiling. 

Cou. COLMAN: 1 would like to ask a 
few questions through the RuRAL, and 
perhaps make a few remarks in reply to 
the letter of J. Billington, as printed in 
the issue of the 23d of June. It seems 
to me an important item for the sugar 
andsyrup manufacturer to know wheth- 
er the impurities in cane juice can be 
as thoroughly precipitated or remoyed 
by adding lime when cold, as by adding 
after having been brought to the boiling 
point. Ifthe cold process will do as 
well, it would certainly be more con- 
venient and save handling of the juice. 
But I must say for my part, that there 
will be a more thorough precipitation 
of the impurities, after adding lime or 


clay, or both after boiling. Do we not 
know that water and all liquids will to 
some degree, settle and become clear by 
the mechanical process of being entire- 
ly at rest for some time after having 
boiled? Now I would be pleased to 
hear others, who have made careful ex- 
periments in this line, give their opin- 


on. 

If the cold process will do as well, I 
shall arrange to work that way. And 
I think that Mr. Billington overlooked 
the well-known fact that lime will give 
color to syrups, when further on in his 





letter, he speaks of putting clay and 


l{milk of lime in a bueketful of cold 
| juice, and asks bow much if has colored 
it? It comes in later when the juice 
has been on the fire. Molasses looks a 
little different, and tastes different 
when limed or not limed. 

I might say something too in reply to 
acorrespondent who said, “Always trim 
your hedges in the spring time—they 
| will make a better growth.” How about 
| it when the hedge is as largeas you 
want it? Then I certainly shear off 
the soft shoots in June’ and July; but 
better not any later, it would injure the 
vitality too much. H. A. FIETZE. 


The Cane Mill Controversy. 

CoL. COLMAN: Mr. Hedges informs 
the public in the RuRAL of June 16th, 
that he has finished his attack on us 
and will rest from his labors. That 
being so we willsum up the case and 
rest also until he or some others of ‘his 
fraternity break out again. 

Be it remembered that this contro- 
versy was not of our seeking but we 
were forced into it in self-defence. All 

winter Hedges and his fraternity were 
| working privately trying to check the 
sale of our machines by false misrep- 
resentations. The attack was made 
simultaneously by Hedges and other 
agents for the same mill he is selling, 
showing it to bea deliberate and pre- 
concerted plan. We were informed 
from various sources what they were 
doing, and have now in our possession 
letters written by them te various par- 
ties misrepresenting our mills and try- 
ing to persuade the parties not to buy 
them. But until Hedges used the col- 
umns of the RuRAL to make a public 
attack on us, we had no adequate means 
of defence. When the public attack 
was made it gave us an opportunity to 
defend ourselves and show the whole 
thing up in its true light. In view of 
Hedges thus deliberately commencing 
the attack on us it seems very foolish 
for him to try, as he does in his closing 
article, to turn the animus and object 
of his attack by intimating that we are 
prejudiced against him because he pub- 
lished some cuts of Blymyer mills in an 
old book years ago. He knows that 
such pretense is false, ana he must have 
avery poor opinion of the. intelligence 
of his readers if he thinks he can hood- 
wink them by it. Did those old cuts 
cause him to work privately all winter 
against our mills? Did they inspire 
him to publish one of his private letters 
and thus commence a public and “paid- 
for” attack on us in the Rurat of 
March 3ist.. Not much. He cannot di- 
vert attention from the animus of his 
attack by any. such -preposterous pre- 
tense. His attackon us,in public and 
private, ‘was deliberately made without 
provocation, with the intention and 








hope of injuring us and checking the 
sale of our mills. The fact that it has 





not accomplished the purpose intended, 


|but has worked right the other way, is|this ‘display of his ignorance simply be- 


what galls him so now. 

Let us briefly sum up the facts that 
have been brought about by this attack. 
Hedges commenced the attack by pub- 
lishing a “paid-for” letter, which he 
says he had previously privately writ- 
ten in answer to a private inquiry. In 
this letter he makes many false state- 
ments, as follows: ' 

ist, He stated that the expression at 
the St. Louis convention was favorable 
to “rigid” mills. In his next communi- 
cation he acknowledges that he knew 





his own ruling as chairman. 
statement was also false, for the word 


«a member from Kansas. 

2d. He stated that the rubber 
springs were used to cheapen the cost 
of the mills when he knew that ours 


sively made mills in the market. 
3d. He stated that the rubber springs 
were used to save the mills from break- 


age, but that really they made them 
amore liable to break. Yet in all the 
searches of himself and. co-laborers, 
they could not find a single mill of ours 
broken in legitimate work, but the tes- 
timonyv he produced proved them to be 
the strongest mills in the country 
whether used as flexible or as rigid 
Mmills. Atthe same time he is well 
aware that rigid mills are breaking 
down in large numbers every season. 

4th. Heclaimed thata tlexible mill 
‘will not express more that 50 per cent. 
of the juice. He made the assertion 
without knowledge of the facts, for he 
had never tested one of our mills and 
we doubt if he ever saw one work. We 
published the testimony of five good 
witnesses proving that one of our horse 
mills took out nearly 50 per cent. more 
juice than a Niles steam mill from the 
same lot of cane. One of his Louisiana 
witnesses stated that there were five of 
our mills workingin his neighborhood 
that had taken off 6 or seven crops tak- 
ing out 70 to 75 per cent of the juice. It 
is the general testimony of those who 
use our mills that they extract more 
juice than the rigid mills, and there are 
good mechanical reasons why this 
should be so. 

5th. He claimed to have damaging 
letters from Louisiana, and when they 
were drawn out of him they proved to 
be from a co-agent of thesame mill he 
is selling, making false statements, and 
that about mills made years ago and 
not now made nor sold by us. 

6th. In his next attack he stated 
that he had no interest in any make of 
mills, when it is notorious that he is 
selling a certain make of rigid mills, 
the manufacturers and agents of which 
made a simultaneous private effort to 
injure the sale of our mills, and that 
he gets a commission on all he sells. 





that this assertion to be false by saying} 
that the word “rigid” was dropped at 
But this 


were the most thoroughly and expen ' 


| th. He denied that tropical cane 
| was a more severe test of the strength 
joe a mill than sorghum, when the veri- 
est tyro knows better. And he made 
cause he knew that our mills were built 
| for tropical cane. 
| 8th. He gave up the whole question 
so far as my argument goes, by admit- 
ting that all large horizontal mills are 
| more or less flexible and that vertical 
{mills that are not flexible require a feed 
|gauge to force an even feed. As our 
|mills are capable of any desired degree 
|of flexibility, and as he has proved that 
they are in successful use as rigid mills, 
| that ends the question so tar as the ar- 
'gument on the merits of our mill is 
jconcerned. All the rest of his conten- 
| tion is simply personal spite and spleen. 
| And }.. » 10ws this very plainly by 
9th. faking the assertion, which he 
knew to be false, that sugar engineers 
jand practiacl planters look upon our 
milis as little better than a fraud, and 
‘by making many other false and spite- 


} 


. . ° iF “ ~ ; ~ ‘ 
“rigid” was stricken out on motion of| ful ussertions in reference to us and 


our business which it is needless here 
|to recapitulate, but which show very 
| plainly the animus which prompted his 
|attack upon us. 

His whole performance has not only 
failed of its object in decreasing the 
, Sales of our mills, but has had the con- 
'trary effect,and he has also failed to 
‘bringa single valid argument against 
our mills and has proved them to be 
the strongest and best mills in the mar- 
aa on used as flexible or rigid 
| mills. 

We rest our case here with the sim- 
ple prediction that as soon as our pat- 
ents on the rubber springs run out, 
every mill manufacturer in the country 
will adopt them, and Hedges, if then 
living, will be the first tosing their 
praises. Gro. L. SquiER & Bro. 

Buffalo, June 30th, 1881. 

eS (hesitate laretigeatik ine 
Gum Zone. 

Epiror RuRAL WORLD: Juice, which 
oozes through the,sheli of the cane, of- 
ten evaporates to a transparent gum, 
and at times to a clear, hard grain. 
Quantities of juice may rest for hours 
at 60 degrees F., or for days at a very 
low temperature without darkehing or 
vitiating the product further than to 
destroy the aroma, which, if retained, 
is more pleasing to the popular taste 
than that of the maple. The gum zone 
is not yet reached, and the vegetable 
secretions lie dormant. 

Approaching fever heat, these viscious 
secretions are aroused, and we are on 
the gum’ zone till we reach the boil 
when the steam excludes the air. Per- 
haps scum zone would be more properly 
applied here, since the most detriment 
may arise from the grosser elements 
which take the form of scum: A low 
degree of heat on this zone, allows the 
impurities to linger in contact with the 
product; while a vacilating heat causes 
their absorption. 

As the evaporation progresses, and 
the gum becomes more naked and ex- 
posed, the more need of excluding the 





air. If the little outfit: will produce a 
syrup superior to that of any refinery 
where the flavor is counterfeited, ob- 
serve the following: Set the juice ata 
proper temperature (a tank for this 
purpose will find its place on the front 
of the bagasse furnace); pass the scum 
zone quickly. Perpetuate the boil and 
exclude the air from the gum zone 
(cooling syrup). Is a pan of one make 
just as good as another? Take one pan 
100 feet by 1 foot. Another 10 feet by 
10 feet. Again, ailow one pan to pro- 
ject half over the walis and expose an- 
other wholly to the direct heat. Shield 
one and expose another to the air. 

Then there is a difference in the con- 
struction and arrangements of sorgo 
pans, and the difference may be consid- 
ed at first, or left for the profit and loss 
columns, as we close our accounts. A 
pan is a pan, and a horse is a horse, but 
a shrewd man can find differences. 

O. W. Hawk. 
White Water, Kan., June 29. 





Glucose and Grape Sugar. 

The Popular Science Monthly has a 
timely article by Prof, Wiley on the 
manufacture of glucose and of grape 
sugar, the latter being simply an exten- 
sion of the process for making the for- 
mer. This industry sprang up about 
twelve years ago, and is rapidly extend- 
ing. Glucose is a sweet syrup made 
from corn starch, resembling in appear- 
ance the molasses of cane sugar, and by 
reason of its greater cheapness largely 
affecting the consumption of the cane 
product.. Grape sugar is made to re- 
semble a finely powdered sugar, and is 
used extensively to adulterate thesugar 
of commerce. Glucose is used chiefly 
for the manufacture of table syrups, 
but also in candies, as food for bees, by 
brewers both in this country and En- 
gland, and for making artificial honey, 
the combs being molded out of paraf- 
fine. Grape sugar is also applied to 
some of the same uses, but principally 
for the adulteration of other sugars. 
The cheapness with which glucose syr- 
up and grane sugar can be produced 
has led to its extensive use. The most 
flourishing manufactories are at the 
West, where corn was bought last year 
atalittleover thirty cents per bushel. 
As from twenty-six, to thirty-two 
pounds of glucose syrup or grape sugar 
are made from a bushel of corn, the ay- 
erage cost of either to the manufactur- 
er is about onecent per pound. As he 
sells either article at three to four cents 
per pound, the business is a very lucra- 
tive one, and is rapidly extending. On 
the first of August there were-ten fac- 
tories in operation ‘in the United States, 
consuming daily about twenty thous- 
and bushels of corn. There were also 
in process of construction nine other 
factories, with a total daily capacity of 
twenty-two thousand bushels of corn. 
Prof. Wiley estimates that not less than 
eleven million bushels of corn will be 
converted into glucose and grape sugar 
during the present year, and says that 
every indication leads to the belief that 
the amount will be doubled in 1882. 





CoL. CotMaN: Herewith is two 
stamps for which please send me the 
RuRAL for September 3d, 1859. 

B. F. GRIFFIN. 
Manhattan, Kan., June 27. 

REMARKS.—We have no unbound 
numbers for 1859. That is over twenty- 
one years ago, and we can’t keep papers 
about our office unbound that length of 
time. 


Cot. CoLMAN:—In the last week’s 
RURAL WoRLD I notice that a writer 
speaks of having trouble with his Ca- 
talpa trees on account of sprouts. I 
think he must be mistaken ahout the 
trees being Catalpas. I never knew a 


Catalpa tree to sprout, and have always 
heard that they must be raised from 
the seed. A neighbor of ours raised a 
number of them from the seed three 
years ago, and not a sprout has appeared 
around one.of them. C. W. 





- 





Co. COLMAN: AsI am searce of corn 
land and consequentty have to use the 
same ground nearly every year, I would 
like to inquire of your many intelli- 
gent correspondents, whether it would 
pay to sow down at the last plowing to 
form a coat to turn under next spring 
for corn? I expect to lay my present 
crop by about the middle of July. 
What kind of crop will be likely to pay 
best with the least ss of money 
think I know they will say manure, 
but I have not got it. I am well pleased 
with the RuraL Wortp. We will 
have no peaches here. A fair crop of 
apples. Chinch bugs are ve bad, but 
the late rains are checking them very 
much. E. C. T. 


—_£, 





= 


The appointment of Dr. Loring as 
commissioner of agriculture in place of 
Mr.LeDuc suits us. We know nothing 
of him personally, but know that he 
has a good reputation as an educated, 
wide-awake, energetic man, who 
likely to do honor to the position, or, at 
any rate, fill it as acceptably as have 
the last several incumbents. We wish 
him success, and hope his labors will 
advance all parts of our country agri- 





culturally -Farmer and Fruit Grower 
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“with an improved channel, the high 
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| he Grange. 


[The Rurai World welcomes to the Grange 

communications from Missouri 

all parts of the Mississippi Valley from 

mombers of the order. Brief notes of what 

is going om tn the order, or any'matters per- 
taining to st will be cheerfully published.] 


Official Grange Paper. 
Ata meeting of the executive committee of 
the Missouri State Grange, held in the city of 
S:. Louis on the 3d day of December, 1880— 
all the members being present—it was agreed 
to accept the proposition, submitted by Col. 
Norman J. Colman, for publishing the official 
grange communications in the Rurat WorLD 
Waring the two ensuing years. 
A. M. Correry, 
Secretary of Executive Committee. 
Knob Noster, Mo., December 6, 1880. 

















Rolla State Grange Resolutions. 
The Missouri State Grange, at its late ses- 
sion at Rolla, unanimously adopted the fol- 
owing : 
Whereas, CotmAn’s Rurat Wortp was one 
of the first papers in Missouri to espouse the 
ge cause, and to urge the farmers of the 


and 

Whereas, It has ever been the faithful, 
earnest and consistent friend of the grange 
and of the agricultural classes of the State, 
zealously laboring to advance every agricul- 
tural interest and to elevate the profession 
of agricniture to a higher standard; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Grange 
cordially indorses Couman’s Ruran Worip 


| $10,000,000 inone year. The consumer, 
both foreign and domestic, will in like 
manner, be benefited, for cheap trans- 
portation not only means a fair profit to 
the producer, but cheap bread to the 
whole world. In the rapidly increas- 
ingarea of grain production im the 
west, we will soon have 300,000,000 
bushels of grain to export instead of 
100,000,000 as now, and the vast com- 
merce can only be adequately met and 
profitably handled by opening and im- 
proving the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, os 
But we can look even sbeyond this to 
the financial results whith will follow. 
Not only will these bring wealth tothe 
farmers of the yalley, but they will 
also bring important results to the gov- 
ernment and country at large. Already 
the exportation of grain and western 
produce, under an expensive system of 
transit, has changed the balance of trade 
in our favor. This balance will grow 
larger as this line of exportation is in- 
creased, and in less than ten years will 
bring the gold and silver of the old to 
the new world. Then the paper dollar 
made by the United States will be as 
good in Europe as at home, and who 
knows but that this question of cheap 
transportation may finally and forever 
settle in favor of the people the great 
and all important question of finance. 
Having thus pointed out the leading 
facts and resulting effects of the outlet 
system, we now give the reader the clos- 
ing thoughts of the pamphlet of Cap- 
tain Cowdon, a summary of the direct 
and reverse propositions of the two sys- 
tems In conclusion he says: 
First—-That of the commission raises the 
surface and bed of the river, can only work a 
small portion of the year, makes obstructions 








and recommends it to the support of the 
Patrons of Husbandry of the State of Mis. | 
souri. 


| 





THE OUTLET SYSTEM. 

We have received from Capt. John B 
Cowdon, the author and chief promoter 
of the outlet system, a pamphlet em- 
bodying his views, and we must con- 
fess to a feeling of surprise at the mag- | 


nitude and importance of the system 
here presented. 

Accompanying the pamphlet is a map 
of lower Louisiana and a diagram 
showing the pitch and fall of the Mis- 
sissippi river from Cairo to the Gulf. 
In a small compass, through the map 
and diagram, the simple facts, and as it 
impresses us the unanswerable argu- 
ment of the pamphlet, more is told 
than would be ordinarily in a lurge vol- 
ume. If the system be carried out as 
here explained, the disastrous overflows 
which have marked the past history of 
the Mississippi Valley will be indeed 
thjngs of the past. An overflow will 
be impossible, not only in the lower 
valley, but the bottom lands of the up- 
per Mississippi and Missourt, the Illi- 
nois and lower Ohio rivers will also be 
greatly relieved. 

But thisis notall. At the same time 
and by the same process, the channels 
of all the rivers composing the valley 
system of water-ways will be greatly 
improved. The practical effect of 
drawing off the waters through the 

roposed outlets, controlling and con- 
fining the waters within the natural 
banks, will be to cause the wash- 
ing off of the bars during high} 
water, the formation of narrower 
and more defined channels, the deepen- 
ing of the channels, as the rivers fall, 
until finally the Mississippi below Cai- 
ro will settle into the clay strata which | 
underlies the entire length from Cairo 
to the Gulf. Thus the upperriver will 
be held in a fixed bed, between perma- 
nent natural walls, as it were, and 
which is just the case from about 
Bayou Sara to New Orleans, and on 
down to the present mouth. Another 
practical effect will be to Stop the cav- 
ing banks—an element of present de- 
struction, and to largely diminish the 
mud flow into the Gulf, which is the 
persistent obstacle to all permanent 
Improvement at the mouth. 

If our readers have followed us thus 
far, and have taken in the full value of 
these proportions, then they will agree 
with us that a system involving such 
resultsis entitled to something more 
than a passing consideration. We pro- 
posetherefore to consider the subject 
as its importance to the State of Mis- 
souri and indeed to the whole west and 
south demands, and to give Capt. Cow- 
don and the outlet system the same 
candid hearing and discussion that has 
been accorded the advocates of the. op- 
posing system, even although that sys- 
tem is sailing under the favoring in- 
fluence of government patronage. It 
is due to the vas* interests of this great 
valley that all systems and methods 
which seek the vital end of properly 
improving thecheap water-ways shall 
be discussed, so that the people may un- 
derstand and decide for themselves 
which is the best, and which they in 
their freedom, and not their assumed 
masters, shall adopt. 

Thefirst great advantage then to be 
considered as flowing from the outlet 
system is that of greatiy reduced cost 
in transportation. When the system 
becomes an accomplished fact, and we 
believe it will be as soon as generally 
underssood, the cost of transporting all 
western produce to market will be ma- 
terially reduced as will appear from 
other facts besides the controlling one 
that transportation by water is conced- 
ed to be by all odds the cheapest. Thus, 
with adeep and permanent channel, 
vessels of larger capacity can be used, 
and itis a well established fact that 
the greater the carrying capacity of the 
boat, the less the rate of freight. Again 


rate of insurance now charged, due 
chiefly tothe dangers and obstructions 
of the channels, will be reduced as the 
risks are proportionately decreased. 
With such improved facilities, itis safe 
to estimate that from such interior 
petite for example as Kansas City to 

ew Orleans, there would bea saving 
of from 25 to 30 per cent. 

To illustrate: Grain can now be car- 
ried in barges at a profit for eight cents 
a bushel, from the former to the latter 
point. With the improvement of navi- 
gation indicated, it can be carried from 
and to the same points for less than six 
cents a bushel. Comparing these fig- 
ures with those for gant yine grain from 
Kansas City to New York by rail, we 
find that the latter will cost all of thir- 
ty cents a bushel, so that with the im- 
poured rivers and as large shipsat New 

rleans as at New York, it is easy to 
see which way the grain will go. The 
saving will be both to the producer and 
consumer; the former will 


realize fully 
ten cents a bushel more than now, a|ted to 


in the river dangerous to navigation, and isa 
contrivance of man liable to be destroyed 
and at the same time the river fills up during 
high water. Whereas, on the other hand the 
proposed outlet system lowers the surface of 
the water and bed of the river, is one of na- 
ture, removes obstructions, works every hour 
of the year, utilizing the high water to wash 
off the sand bars that will be further deep- 
ened during low water. 

Secoad—The levee system practically over- 
flows the country and damages navigation. 
The outlet system practically drains the coun- 
try and improves navigation. 

Third—That the commission omy “*epens 
the particular bar on which they make w ork, 
and admitting it may be successful, it does 
not improve navigation in the whole river se 
long as there may be one shoal place. ‘They 
represent that there are from 40 to 50 of these 
shoal places from Cairo to New Orleans and at 
two shoals a year, the way they have started, 
it would require from 20 to 25 years to get a 
good clean channel from Cairo to New Or- 
leans, provided they succeeded at all places, 
and the high water and drift logs did not fill 
up or destroy their works, or the channel of 
the river did not go some other place, or 
their mattresses did not float off, all of which 
contingencies are very certain to take place. 
During all this time we are to have no navi- 
gation; in this no interest of the country 
will be benefited, but the cross railroads, the 
engineer, contractors, dead beats and the 
lobby bummers will have a good time and 
grow rich, and the people poorer. When on 
the other hand, by the outlet system propos- 
ed, the channel of the river in all these shoal 
places will be deepened at one and the same 
time by the concentrated and natural action 
of the water. Navigation will get better, the 
people will get rich, and every interest in the 
country will be benefited except that of the 
trans continental railroad, engineers contract- 
ors, dead beats and lobby bummers. 
Fourth—The commission’s levee or jetty 
system is practically, one of diffusion by 
damming up the water overflowing the coun- 
try by great crevasses, and they say “causing 
the river to shoal” and widen rendering navi- 
gation more difficult and if carried out on 
the plans of engineers will soon raise the 
flood line up to line B as shown in the dia- 
gram before us. It being 3 feet higher at 
Cairo, 7-feet at Osceola and Memphis and 
Helena, 10 feet at Island 71, 8 feet at Napo- 
leon, 11 feet at Lake Providence, 6 feet at 
Vicksburg and Natchez, 7 feet at mouth of 
Red River, 5 feet on to New Orleans and less 
below than the present flood line A as seen 
in the diagram. ‘This will raise the water in 
the river seven feet higher than ever before 
from Cairo to New Orleans at a cost of ‘$50,- 
000,000, causing still greater overflows by 
more and larger crevasses. 

When on the other hand, by making the 
outlet into Lake Borgne and carrying out the 
system, commencing at the lower end re- 
deepen the river’s channel, prevent overflow 
by restoring the flood line C of ages ago, as 
defined on the diagram, which will as natural- 
ly become the flood line flow when the flood 
tide mouth of the river may be made into 
Lake Borgne by that outlet, as in line A, the 
present natural line of flow extending 110 
miles further out to the gulf. This can be de- 
monstrated with one high water period and 
$250,000. 

In conclusion, I claim that the whole sys- 
tem of engineering as applied to the Missis- 
sippi river is not only wrong in principle, 
but contrary to all known laws of gravitation, 
velocity, force and common sense, which is 
the greatest of all laws governing the Missis- 
sippi river. We want less educated ignorance 
and more practicability. 

I challenge engineers and all others who 
believe in levees and jetties to refute what I 
have herein stated. If they cannot do that 
it is time they stop trying to humbug Con- 
gress and deceive the people. 


In support of these propositions, 
Captain Cowdon, on page four of his 
amphlet, gives a table as compiled 
rom the report of a government 
engineer, which shows that the outlets 
already made since 1873 and up to 1877 
inclusive, have lowered the high water 
mark 9 feet at Vicksburg, where the 
rise and fall of the river was 52 feet; at 
New Orleans, where the’ rise and fall 
was 17 feet, the high water was lowered 
4 1-2 feet for the same period of time, 
while as high as the mouth of White 
River, the average lowering of the high 
water mark was one foot, eleven 
inches. 

In addition to these facts showing 
the efficiency and value of the outlet 
system to prevent overflow and deepen 
the channel of the Mississippi, there is 
the further statement on government 
authority, that on the 10th of May last, 
the river lacked: only one foot, four 
inches, of being to high water mark at 
Memphis and the mouth of White 
River, while it lacked 10 feet at Vicks- 
burg, 8 feet at Natchez, 7 feet, 10 inches, 
at the mouth of Red River, 6 feet at 
Baton: Rouge, 4 feet. at Donaldsonville, 
2 feet at New Orleans, and at high 
water mark below New Orleans, in 
conseqtience doubtless of the jetty con- 
structions at the mouth of the river. 
Nor is there wanting practical attesta- 
tion of the truth of all claimed for the 
outlet system, as will apper from the 
following letters which we are permit- 
use: 





sum that, for example, in the in cro 
of alone, would be equal r 


New Ogueans, May 21, 1881. 
Cart. Joun Cowpon—Having seen your 


maps and explanations of the “ Outlet Sys- 
tem,” and its effects of lowering the flood 
tide flow of water in the lower end of the 
Mississippi river, I will state that I have 
been on the steamer Natchez since she first 
came out, and served one season on the for- 
mer Natchez. We had last fall, in low water, 
with the same staze of water on the banks, 
two feet more water in the channel than 
usual. I can assign this to no other reason 
than that the outlets have lowered the flood 
angle, and have confined the water to the 
channel. Yours respectfully, 
W. W. Lams. 
May 23, 1881. 
I fully indorse the above as being correct. 
Respectfully, 
> B. F. Lirrretty, 
M. J. Micuer. 


“Sreamer J. M. Wurte, May 20, 1881. 
Joun Cowpon, Esq.—We read your com- 
munication published in the Daily States 
under date of May 18, and think the sug- 
gestions you make withregard to making 
outlets for the water to escape before reaching 
the mouth of the river, good ones. Having 
had thirty-five years experience as pilots be. 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans, we have 
noticed the gradual changes which have taken 
place from these cut-offs and outlets, and 
these changes lead us to believe your sugges- 
tions to be good ones, especially since the 
making of the Bonnet Carre crevasse. Since 
the making of this crevasse the channel of 
the river has been improved and deepened 
from Greenville, Miss., down. In justice to 
you and the interest you have always taken in 
the improvement of the Mississippi river, 
we take pleasure in addressing you this short 
note, hoping it will encourage you to con- 
tinue in trying to convihce those who have 


practice. 
We cheerfully subscribe ourselves, 
CuHALuEs PIerce, 
L. A, Drovuriuarp, 
Pilots steamer J. M. White. 


The opinion of such men as these, the 
pilots of the great southern ene 
who for the period of a whole genera- 
tion have made an enforced study of 
the lower river, its condition and 
changes from the bends above Vicks- 
burg to the city of New Orleans, is 
certainly entitled to great considera- 
tion. Inthe estimation of many right 
thinking people and as a practical solu- 
tion of the great problem, they may be 
well placed against the mere theories of 
engineering science without the knowl- 


tion gives. 


Mississippi river, yet we respectifully request 
Congress to appropriate the sum of $250,000 
to test the outlet system at Lake Borgne, as 
a relief against the flood tides of the river. 
With one more opinion of endorse- 
ment to the outlet system and which 
appeared in the Times, published at New 
Orleans, of a recent date. It is as fol-| 
lows: | 
Mr. John Roy,a distinguished engineer, | 
read an elaborate paper before the society of | 
civil engineers of the gulf Sfates, at New Or- | 
leans, on the 22 inst., on the “Hydrodynamics | 
of the Mississippi river.” He reviewed ‘all | 
the plans for the improvement of the river, | 
giving the preference to the outlet plan of | 
Capt. Cowden. Of this plan Mr. Roy said: | 
“The third plan is by Capt. Cowden, and 
is known as the outlet system. It is the only | 
plan that can save Lotisiana. It covers all| 
the qualifications of the above plans. Itcon- | 
fines the waters of the river between its| 
banks, increases the current, deepens the | 
channel, and thereby benefits commerce, | 
which brings it legitimately under the ap- | 
propriation by Congress, and the work could | 
be done in one season and for one-tenth of | 
the cost of any other plan. ‘The simplicity 
of this plan may be illustrated by a cistern 
overflowing during a storm. The tap, when | 
open, is not sufficient to carry off the water. | 
Capt. Cowden proposes to bore another hole | 
at the bottom and make the outlet equal to} 
the inlet. The above plans would suggest | 
the raising of the cistern to drive the water | 
through the open tap or ultimately by en-| 
larging it by arrosion.” 

We fully coneur with Mr. Roy, thata} 
system so commended to his judgment, | 
comes legitimately before Congress*for 
aid, and the people of the villey whose 
interests are at stake should mark with| 
interest the progress -f the measure be-| 
fore Congress. There can, in view of 
the cheapness, be no opposition to mak- 
ing the proposed test at Lake Borgne, 
except by those who neither want the 
valley reclaimed nor the river deepened 
and other: ise improved, and the peo- 
ple should retire from power and in- 
fluence those who thus unreasonably 
and selfishly oppose such a system. 
The next step to secure and put to 
rest forever this questicn of cheap 





Mississippi river with a commercial 
outlet to the Gulf as deep and perma- 


or which hereafter may be made there, 
admitting ships as Jarge and carrying 
freights as cheaply. The plan proposed 
for this is through the Barataria Ship 
Canal, the line of which is indicated in 
the map before us,,and which has re- 
ceived the sanction both of the United 
States goverment and the State of 
Louisiana. Through this, at a low esti- 
mate of cost, an entrance can besecured 
through the Bay of Barataria with 
depth of from forty to fifty feet and a 
width of 800 feet, with a twelve-foot 
channel, capable of passing all manner 
of river steamboats and barges. This 
much already exists; with the line of 
communication established, the searn- 
ings at moderate tolls would pay for the 
deepening of the canal to thirty-five 
feet by an average width of 200 feet in 
three or four years. Two-thirds of the 
work is already done as on thirty-five 
miles of the route there is a present 
depth of from twenty to thirty feet, 
with widths ranging from 200 to 1,000 
feet. This canal will save on a low es- 
timate, twenty cents on every bushel of 
grain raised in the valley, or an amount 
equal to $160,000,000 on the grain crop 
of last year. It will force the railroads 
to reduce local rates on all the freights 
they carry to an extent of at least $3 a 
ton. According to the statistics of car- 
riage, an average of seven tons is car- 
ried for each person ‘in the country. 
With a population of 50,000,000, there | 
is therefore carried annually 350,;. 
000,000 tons, which, at a saving of $3) 
per ton, gives the enormous aggregate 
saving of $1,050,000,000. 








It is no wonder therefore that the 
trans-continental railroads are arrayed 
in opposition to a system of economic 
transportation based upon river im- 
provements, which will take such vast 
sums from their earnings to be dis- 
tributed among the farmers and planters 
of the west and south, and among all 
their industrial populations. With such 
facts and results before the people 
they cannot openly oppose, and so re- 
sort is had to such plans as those of the 
river commission to retard what all 
men know must eventually come. The 
real results of value can be accomplish- 
ed with less than one-fourth the money 
thrown away in the South Pass jet- 
ties and the river commission plans. 
It is the secret influence and money of 
these great corporations, aided as they 
jare by many congressmen and news- 
papers of the valley, that Capt. Cow- 
don has had to contend with and 
through whom he has been denied a 
fair hearing. In this connection we 
would ask such papers as the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, the Missouri Republi- 
can, the New Orleans Times, Democrat 
and Picayune; and such men as Gib- 
son, Ellis, Robertson and King, repre- 
sentatives of Louisiana, Chalmers and 
others of Mississippi—why they standin 
opposition to the cheap, speedy and 
common-sense plan of the outlet sys- 
fem, while on the other hand favoring 
the expensive jobs of the river commis- 
sion, the chief merit of which is to 
spend money, consume time and ac- 
coyplish as little as a. The ob- 
| ject of these men and these papers, as 
| well as the metropolitan press of New 








| provements that will not improve—as- 
‘suming that ships goto sea through 
whereas no ship of such draught comes 
| to New Orleans. 

There are some very important facts 


*Ishowing by comparisen the relative 


enter the two ports of New York and 
Néw Orleans, with which the dis- 
cussion will be closed. They are im- 
portant facts as announced in the 


ithe jetties, drawing twenty-eight feet, | 


draught and capacity of vessels that | 


judgement day, the safest business in the 
United States is bribery. What other great 
enterprise, what other business involving 
millions of dollars can be carried on for ten 
years with only a loss of $2,000 

“ All this contention for the spoils of office, 
which kept the Senate of the United States 
for four months playing the fool, and the 
last one month has made the private parlors 
of the Delevan House the center of nationol 
interest, is only another phase of bribery. 
It is not s» much bribery in cash paid, but 
bribery in the way of offices promised. ‘You 
help me into office and I will help you into 
another.’ It is often true that by the time a 
man is sworn in he has pledged all the patron- 
age of his office. The trouble comes from 
his unwillingness or incapacity to deliver 
the goods he sold the first Tuesday in Novem- 
ber. 

“The machinery of bad American politics 
just now consists of 500 wheels, but the cogs 
of these wheels play into one great wheel; 
that wheel has a crank on whicl is the h nd 
of Satan. Revolution is just ahead of us, 
and I pray to God it may be a peaceful revo- 
lution. Wemust have the emancipation of 
jAmerican labor from the curse of monopoly. 

You and I are paying the board, and washing, 
j}and cigars, and whisky bills of the legislators 
of the State of New York, while they are 
hovering over the spoils of office, and no one 
supposes that the fifteen or twenty candi- 
dates over whom they are contending are 
the only men fit for the Senate.”—-Gransr. 


A POEM. 
Cox. Cotman: The following poem was 
read before Vally Grange No. 60, on the 11 th 
inst., and a resolution was offered by the 








the power to put your theory into actual, York city, seems to he to advocate im- lecturer that a copy of it be sent to Colman’s 


| Rurat Wortp for publication, and the reso- 


jlution was unanimously adopted by the 
| grange : } 
OUR GRANGE. 


| Oh, Valley Grange, dear Valley Grange, 
And must you surely die? 

| It seems to me quite passing strange 
There’s no physician nigh. 

| No talent here within thy gates 

| To raise thy drooping head, 

Each for the other here awaits, 

Until you’re numbered dead. 


| 
| 





As to labor troubles comprehensively, | 
rejoice in them; individually, I am soary, 
Labor must organize for self-defense. Men 
are not to be trodden down like grass. The 
organization of labor is widespread, and 
wages formerly discussed at one end, are 
now talked over at both, Pauses in work 
occur, strikes and riots. Would we have it 
otherwise? Iam glad the bridle is being 
putonthe bohemoth. Millions are not to 
be controlled at the will of ten or twenty; 
Thus far and no further, is being said to 
monopoly.—GRANSF,. 


— -_ oo 
A Good Living for Some Lady. 

Any lady who desires to be independent 
and make a living by her labor, should put 
herself in-communication with our business 
manager who has had consigned to him for 
sale a perfectly new and improved Lamb 
Knitting machine complete, with iron table, 
and all the necessary tools to make all kindg 
of knitted wove goods, from a mitten to give 
her lover, to a cloud to cover her blushes, and 
all that sort of thing. The machine has ney- 
er been used, is in first-class order, makes all 
kinds of stitches, and being the best knitting 
machine made, recommends itself as being a 
good investment. The origional cost was 
sixty-eight dollars, but this one will be sold 
for half that price. We have but one for sale, 
Address this office. 


- ee 
HEDGES’ NEW BOOK. 

Cox. Norman J. Corman: Where can I get 
Hedges’ book on the manufacture of sorgo? 
What will itcost? Address, J. 8S. McKuxsy, 

Caddo Grove, Johnson Co., Texas. 

Send $1 to I. A. Hedges, 2004 Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo., and book will be forwarded 
by mail. 16-13 








eee 
| The Hon. J. A. Dacus’ illustrated Lives of 
the James and Younger Brothers, published 
by N. D. Thompson & Co., St. Louis, has 
reached a sale of 50,000 copies in ten months, 
The demand is wonderful. Book agenis are 
reaping a rich harvest with it. 16-13 

-- > ae 

Piles, Piles. 

Drs. Wortman & Co., 906 Pjne street, St. 
Louis, Mo., positively cure piles without 
knife or pain. Not a dollar unless cured. 
Send for circular. 


————_* <> 














proposition already laid down that the| 


edge, which close and daily observa-/ 


transportation, is the opening of the}; 


nent as that now existing at New York, |’ 


| depends on the carrying capacity of the 
yessel, 


<a 


taken from the Journal of Commerce of | 
that city, and is as follows: 
Vessel. Tonnage. Draught. 





Again many of our readers will re-| Great Eastern ere Tree 18,816 35 feet | 
call the fact that at the Mississippi |City of Rome............ 8,300 32 feet 
Valley Cotton Planters’ Convention,|) “  Chester.......... 4,600 
held at Memphis, Tennessee, onthe 25th |; “  Berlin........... 5,491 
of May last, the outlet system was en- “ Richmond........ 4,607 | 
dorsed, notwithstanding the opposition} “  Montreal......... 4,490 | 
of the advocates of that proposed by| “  Brussels........+, 3,175 
the River Commission. This impor-|. .“ New York........ 3,500 | 
tant body, unusually large and repres-|ATZona ...-. 6-6... ee ee. 5,147 34 feet | 
entative in the attendance there, passed | City of Pekin............ 5,079 
the following resolution: |, “  Tokio............ > 

Resolved, That this convention gratefully Germania................ 5,008 30 feet 
recognise the recent efforts of the federaj| Hooper................-- 4.935 
goverment to meet the necessities of the peo- | AVAGAY... 2... sees ee eees 4,908 31 feet 
ple of this valley, in the improvement of the | yee i la el aa 31 feet 

| INGCDFABKG. wwecccccccccccs : 


Besides these there are 40 or 50 oth-| 
ers from 4,000 to 5,000 tons burthen| 
drawing from 24 to 30 feet of water, 
and these ships earry cotton from New| 
York to Liverpool at 85 cents a bale. | 

The following is the port list of ves-| 
sels at New Orleans on the 24th of Jan-! 
uary last : 


Louisiana.................22 feet draught. 
ee SS re «“ | 
Ps «ccccnscvosssaeme “s 
ME BN. eee siccscset ae | @ ‘ | 
BIEL. visas cecasadeos 25 « “ 
Ns 5 6068.05. wae cdiaen 2 “ 
Piicsettnedeeessgee sd 
| eS ae: i * “ 
ee ee _— = " 
Azton a « “ 
Gleuberier 2 « as 
Gresham | ie - } 
Lena >: - | 
Diadem 23 « “ 
ETO a. 5:6 0:0:0. 0.6 6:4 0000 = * 


These vessels, except the Montreal, a 
3,300 ton vessel, have a tonnage of from 
2,000 to 2,500 tons, and carry cotton from 


| New Orleans to Liverpool for $3.371¢ a! that the above poem was written about the 


bale. Commentis unnecessary. 
Thus it appears how vitally impor- 


tant itis to the interests of the valley to | Rockville, where we were surrounded by temp- 
establish a deep and permanent outlet | tations on every side; where we could breath 
to the sea,and that this result cannot | nothing but foul contagion, caused by the 
attained through the jetties which at | base contaminating influences of saloons, 


be 
best are but a temporary relief, we final- | 
ly refer tosome interesting facts from 
the reports of Major C. W. Howell and 
Captain M. R. Brown, U. 8S. Engineers, 
in surveys made between 1874 and 1879. 
These show the fill by deposit in front 
of the jetties at the distance given be- 
low: 

£20 feet out thé fll of the Gulfis.... 
2000 feet GUE. senna cageoweneys Sdcisteg ater 


3000 


Thus it appears that two miles out, 
where the Gulfis 132 feet deep, at the 
present rate of filling, the bar will come 
to the surface in ten or eleven years; 
and at five miles out, where the Gulf is 
240 feet deep, at the present rate of fill 
it will come to the surface in eighteen 
years ; the bar is only partially and tem 
porarily removed from the present jetty 
channel to be deposited further out. 

In conclusion we have only to add 
that we have given this much space to, 
the subject, because we are convinced 
that the largest possibilities of western 
progress and development are to be 
found in utilizing our great water ways, 
and it is but a matter of simple justice 
that all plans should be considered, 
which seek the great end to be attained. 
—Plattsburg Purifier. 


The Curse of Politics. 

The Rev. T. DeWitt Talmadge, in a ser- 
mor preached recently from the text (Job 
xv., 5,) “Fire shall consume the tabernacles 
of bribery,” said : 

“Bribery begins in the money subscribed 
for election expenses. By the time our 
great guber atorial, congressional and presi- 
dential elections are over the land is drunk 
with bribery. I pity that little orphan $2,- 
000 wandering about the streetsof Albany 
and finding no parentage. It strayed off 
from a family of big brothers, who ought to 
take care of the foundling laid at the legis- 
lators’ door. Whata striking phenomenon ! 
Among the millons of dollars expended in 
the last fifty years only $2.000 was miscarried. 
It shows that if there was no God and no 











;cheapness of transportation by water | 


The list for the port of New York is | 


} Grange banners are unfurled, 


| 
|the satisfaction of your many readers, and 


lall such things that are common to towns and 


Oh, Valley Grange, I feel for you, 
My heart is sore oppressed ; 

What is there now that I can do 
To give thee ease or rest? 

Dll raise my voice, or wield my pen, 
Do all that’s in my power, 

To restore your life again. 
In this your trying hour, 

| Your master’s medicine is good, 
Though it’s by far too mild. 

Your lecturer is small and slim, 
He cannot stand the test, 

The labor that devolves on him, 
He turns over to the rest. 

He is so small, can hardly walk, 
Or even scarcely stand, 

To give you one good solid talk 
With tongue or pen in _ hand, 

Although his name spreads far and wide 
Ob time’s immortal roll, 

And he should be your worthy guide— 
Your case he can’t control— 

Your overseer, a good young man 
With manners quite refined, 

To raise you up he never can, 
He lays so far behind. 

Your secretary seems much inclined 
To act quite well her part; 

She shows a cuitivated mind, 
A good and honest heart. 

One fine young man, I hate to name, 
Who’s called to guard your gates, 

He may not be so much to blame, 
But still he sits and waits. 

Your members seem a selfish band, 
A cutious claim to be, 

They do refuse to till yor land, 
And from your presence flee, 

One consolation you have left, 


| 


Although of life you are bereft. 
Grange fame spreads o’er the world ; 

Grange principles will ever stand, 
Though you may pass away, 

And high respect they will command, 
And bear a mighty sway. W. A. R. 


Mr. Eprror: By way of explanation and 


|the granges in particular, I will here state} 


|first of last March while our grange was 
lmeeting at the densely populated city of 


grog shops, street loafers and inebriates and 


cities, At that time it did appear that our 
grange would soon be numbered with the 
things that were, but it has survived and re- 
vived again. We moved three miles nortk 
of the city, to what is known as Hayne’s School 
House, where we could breath the fresh and 
balmy air of the country, where the odor of 
sweet scented flowers floats on every breeze, 
and where we could, in peace, enjoy the com- 
forts of our social order. . Our grange is now 
on growing ground. We have taken in sev- 
eral, and more areexpected. Some have sent 
their applications. 
Please publish this and accommodate your 
many friends. Yours fraternally. 
Wu. A. Roars. 
Rockville, Mo., June 12, 1881. 
ee 





New York, June 26.—Beecher, in preach- 
ing on monopolies said: The power is tend- 
ing from the individual to the corporation. 
I can remember when there were 10,000 
looms in private houses in New England; 
now there are none, and all textile fabrics 
are made in factories. The individual be- 
comes powerless before the gigantic monop- 
olies created by force of wealth. Suppose a 
man wishes to invest $100,000 in oil refining, 
the Standard Oil Company says to him: “Sell 
out to us,” or “divide your profits with us. 
If you don’t, we will crush you.” If he says 
this is a free country, they reply that it is as 
free for the corporation as for the individual. 
That Standard Oil Company is like twenty 
Egyptian pyramids in a bunch, each with a 
Pharaoh on it. It is the most gigantic com- 
bination on the face of the earth, and it is 
not a whit better because one of the best 
men in it is a member of a leading Baptist 
church in Brooklyn. 

There are five or ten men who control 
10,000 miles of railroad in the lines of travel 
and transportation, and so have billions upon 
billions of property under their authority, 
and a clutch on the very throat of commerce. 
If need should come for a President who 
would favor the railroad monopolies it would 


take only five pockets to put any man in the| ¥ 


Executive Chair. Out from New York ran 
three or four roads, which are undeveloped 
dangers to the very existence of uncorrnpt 
Central Government. There is a many 
mouthed lion and a real peril. But good 
will come out of all this. The danger will 
be overruled for good. Combination in 
manufacturing means cheaper fabries, if 
steamship companies and railroads will dis- 
tribute them cheaply. Commerce will be a 
winged lion when the perils are overruled, 


Buy tbe Improved Howe Scales—acknowl 
edged the best made. Borden, Selleck & Co., 
general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 


—_—— 0p oe 
The Greatest Discovery of’ the Age. 
For over #4 years Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Lini- 
ment has been warranted to cure Croup, Colic, 
Spasms Piarrhes and Dysentery, taken inter- 


nally. and Sore Throut, Pains in the limbs, 
Chronic Rheumatism, Old Seres, Pimples, 
Blotches and Swellings, externslly. and not a 


bottle bas been :e1urned, many fasilies stating 
that they would not be without it even if it was 
$10 a bottle. Sola by druggists at 25c ard 50c. 
Depot, 42 Murray street, New York 4 24eow 





OFFICE OF 
A.J. CHILD, 


GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 


ST. OUIS.MO. 
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SULKY HAY RAEES. 


The Hamilton 
rake. 
pth past six yars we 
have sold Thousands of these 
rakes with Perfect Satisfac- 
tion in every case. The Lock 
Lever is Simple and Durable, 
Easily Managed and Certain 
in operation. The wheels are 








sulky hay 


very high, admitting of 
the largest windrows It 


has “0 oil tempe re spring 


‘steel teeth,. fastene in the 
rake head so as to pre- 
clude the _ ., possibility of 


breaking. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Price on cars or boat 
in t. Louis $23 O00. 
A. J. CHILD. 
—_tHt}-—_—_ 


Sorghum Mills, Evapora- 
tors Pans, and Fur- 
nace Fixtures 


Before making your pur- 
chases of Cane Mills and Fix- 
tures, send for our price list of 
Standard Sorghum Machinery 
money saved for Farmers who 
can pay cash for goods. 


ners 
A, J. CHILD 


209 Market Street. 


FRAZER 
AXLE GREASE, 


Rees the Werld. s 
ory 3: 
24-52 
EVERYWHERE to sell 


AGENTS WANTE na wail kni A 27 














stockings, with HEEL and TOE complete, in 
20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy- 


work for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the twombly Hnitting 
Machine Co., 409 Washingten St., Boston, Mass. 


13-13-lo3m-2I1t 














THIS IS Double 
THE Huller 
lover Machine | ‘a 

eat the Birdsell’s, Mon- 

itor Jr. and the Ashland 


Clover Hullers, Sept. 
14, 16, 1880, in a scientific 
test at Toledo,O.,Fair.ia 
the presence of 80,000 


e/ 


~~ men of the West. 
mailed free. 


Victors sold last year. 






Committee's Report 


HAGERSTOWN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MFG. CO. 
State whereyou saw advertisement. Hagerstown, Md. 
15-13 





eek. $12aday at home easily ma 
$72 Costl outfit free.” Addrevs True &? 
ugusta, Maine. 9-5 
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For sheep bitten by dogs and all open sor’ 8 08 





and the honey will remain. 


imals, from any cause, use Stewart’s Seotiag 
Powder; 5% a box. 60- 
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Horticultural. 


Edited by George Husmann, Professor of 
Pomology and Forestry, Columbia, Mo. All 
communications for this department should 
be addressed to him as above. . 

















Fruit Notes About Dayton, Ohio. 


The Nurserymen’s Convention at Day- 
ton, Ohio, which we attended in com- 
pany with friend Colman, was well at- 
tended and very interesting. But as 
we look for yery full reports from the 
editor-in-chief, on the doings of the 
convention, we shall for the present 
confine ourselves to what we saw out- 
side of it. Leaving St. Louis on the 
night train of the Vandalia line, we 
couldn’t see much of that part of Illi- 
nois and Indiana through which we 
passed during “the still, small hours of 
night.” But the morning light showed 
us a part cf Indiana, and also part of 
the famous Miami Valley, as we passed 
the line and neared Dayton. Wecould 
not help to observe the effects of the 
winter on the orchards along the route. 
Peach trees killed to the ground, and 
apples so badly damaged that three- 
fourths of them seem to be doomed. 
Sweet and other cherries nearly all 


_ killed; the only cherry trees that we 


saw full of their ripening crops, seem 
to be the Early Richmond, common 
Morello and English Morello. These 
seemed to be but slightly damaged. 
The fruit growers of that section will 
have a great deal of replanting to do. 
The apple trees which survived, seem 
to show a better crop of fruit, however, 
than they do in Missouri. 

Our stay at Dayton was very pleasant 

to us, by meeting so many old friends, 
all full of enthusiasm in their cause, 
and also by the personal attention and 
kindness shown to us by Mr. C. L. Bau- 
mann, one of the prominent lawyers of 
Dayton, but who is also a lover of na- 
ture and a fruit grower to some extent, 
and who kindly took upon himself 
the office of chaperon to us and friend 
Reynolds of Bluffalo, Mo., together with 
his friend, Mr. James C. Young, former- 
ly of Missouri, but now county clerk 
and located at Dayton. Under their 
kind guidance, we visited the extensive 
fruit farm of Mr. Wm. Kramer, from 
whose delightful place we had an ex- 
tensive view over the Miami Valley 
and the adjoining hills, perhaps one 
of the richest portions of Ohio. Mr. 
Kramer has 100 acres in fruit, and 
makes some very fine wines, as we had 
occasion to convince ourselves. His 
Norton’s Virginia, though not as dark 
or astringent as the Norton of Her- 
mann, is a more pleasant and agreeable 
table wine, of fine flavor and good 
body. His Elvira, on the contrary, was 
of a deeper yellow color, and remind- 
ed us more, in its flavor, of a good 
Traminer or Delaware. Truly, loca- 
tion and soil make great changes in the 
products of the same grape. Mr. Kramer 
is highly pleased with both these grapes, 
and considers them among the best and 
most reliable he has, while he cannot do 
anything with any of the Rogers’ Hy- 
brids, and will dig themall up. Allthe 
vines had been badly damaged by the 
extreme cold winter, and the only ones 
which showed a partial, say half crop, 
were Norton’s, Elvira, Concord and 
Ives. Some Herbemonts, which were 
covered, showed a splendid crop, and 
Mr. Kramer thinks it, when/covered in 
winter, one of the best and most reli- 
able grapes he has. He cultivates, 
plows and hoes early in ‘spring, but 
then sows oats among his vines, which 
are cut afterwards and used as amulch, 
keeping clean under the vines witha 
hoe. This he considers a preventive 
against the rot, and uses as; argument, 
that he avoids thus disturbing the 
spongioles or feeders of the vine. It is 
certainly an experiment worth trying. 
He has most of the new Missouri vines 
on trial, though not fruiting yet. The 
Noah is in great favor at Dayton, as a 
good and productive vine, but some 
claim that it drops from the bunch 
when ripe. What do its friends say to 
this? 

Strawberries were just over, and 
growers complain of shortness of crop 
on account of the drouth. There were 
some remarkably fine berries of Sharp- 
less on exhibition at the convention, 
and the general verdict seems to be fa- 
vorable to it, though some complain of 
its not setting well. All, however, seem 
to unite in the praise of Triumph of 
Cumberlond, as a large, even-sized and 
productive berry, of good quality. The 
markets were full of Early Richmond 
cherries—if this was only of somewhat 
better quality, what a cherry it would 
be? But as it is, it is only an apology 
for a cherry, and we think the old com- 
mon Morello far ahead of it in quality. 
Let us hope that something better may 
be found to take its place, and be less 
flat and insipid, with the same bearing 
qualities. 

We saw at Mr. Kramer’s the Gregg 
raspberry, badly damaged by winter 
and about half a crop; also the Turner 
and Thwack, entirely unharmed and 
bearing a full crop. Mr. Kramer ac- 
knowledges that the two last are much 
more hardy than Gregg or any of the 

Black Caps, bear longer, and bring. fif- 
teen cents per quart in market when 
the Gregg brings but nine cents. When 
c-asked why he plants Gregg at all, his 
reply was, that some people want Black 


We were pretty well convinced that we 
want no “Black Caps in ours,” not even 
the Gregg, handsome and large as it 
may be. 

Currants were in full blast, and seem 
to be a very profitable crop. Mr. 
Kramer thinks the Red and White 
Dutch still the most profitable. While 
others brifig larger fruits, these are the 
most productive. ; 

Of raspberries, Mr. Kramer cultivates 
mainly the Snyder, as the Lawton and 
Kittatinny prove too uncertain. Even 
the Snyder had suffered some, and will 
bring but half a crop. 

Besides the fruits, Mr. Kramer also 
has several large green houses, with a 
very fine collection of plants, a pretty 
flower garden and lawn, and the whole 
place exhibits strong evidence of inde- 
fatigable industry, united with strong 
common-sense. 

On our return to town, we stopped at 
Mr. Baumann’s place, which has an old 
Catawba vineyard, bearing but lightly, 
among which the owner has had apple 
trees planted. It is a handsome place, 
and will make a good fruit farm. Our 
attention was attracted to two Holland 
Bigarrean cherry trees, a foot in di- 
ameter, grafted on the common Morello, 
standard high and which alone seemed 
to be comparatively uninjured, bearing 
even a few cherries. The body above 
the junction of the graft and stock was 
much larger, a foot in diameter, while 
the stock was not much over six inches. 
But it seems to have made them more 
hardy. This is worth remembering. 
But the most striking thing on the 
place was a grape vine, evidently of the 
Riparia class, though the species was 
unknown to us. It covers a whole 
house and adjoining arbor, and receives 
no pruning. Thegs@_are its dimensions 
as taken on the:‘spot: Circumference 
of stem at the ground, 12% inches; 
space occupied by its foliage, 45 feet 
long by 20 feet wide, and so dense that 
nothing can be seen of the woodwork. 
This is all one mass of fruit, and we 
made a rough guess at 500 pounds, 
though this will be below its actual 
quantity. Bunch, medium; berry medi- 
um, round, black when ripe, with very 
dark juice, and as Mr. Baumann says, 
makes a guod red wine, little subject to 
rot. This is the largest and most pro- 
ductive vine we have ever seen under 
cultivation, and as it is still extending 
as vigorously as ever, it is difficult to 
say where it may stop.—To be con- 
tinued. Horr. Epiror. 





© omen eC 
The Catalpa—Is It a Nuisance? 

Ephriam Schranty of Stonington, II1., 
asks in the RuRAL WoRLD what he 
shall do with his Catalpa nuisance. Is 
there not some mistake about this? 
The Catalpa never sprouts except from 
the stump, not even the Bognonoides, 
and if hecutthem back; it is certainly 
easy enough to rub off all the shoots ex- 
cept the strongest and straightest. 
That is the way we manage them the 
second year, and we obtain a straight 
growth of eight feet high, and about 
oneand one-half inches in diameter. 
We think it a very easy tree to manage 
and would recommend it to everyone 
for timber, as it will make fence posts 
in fiveto six years, and from the looks 
of some wood we have in our office, cut 
by friend, It is from trees killed by 
the earthquake in 1811, and which is as 
sound ag ever, it seems to be imperisha- 
ble. The wood splits easily and even, 
and takes a beautiful polish, working as 
easily, and straighter and better than 
White Walnut. No prairie farmer can 


make a better investment than to plant 
Catalpa for timber. EDITOR. 


2~~-<i 


About Various Matters. 

Mr. Epiror: The deposit of honey- 
dew is unusally great this season, the 
hickory leaves appear as though they 
had bsen varnished witha brush dip- 
ped in syrup. Who can solve this mys- 
tery of nature, or explain the secret of 
“waste of sweetness on the desert air?” 

The packet of flower seeds I received 
from Mr. Bennie, came, and were sown 
according to direction and came up all 
right, but were attacked by tiny 
swarms of grasshoppers not more than 
one-eighth of an inch in length. I 
sprinkled salt over the beds, not know- 
ing what else to do, and awaited the 
result. When I looked the next day, 
the plants were all gone. The little 
hoppers appeared to have relished them 
all the better for being salted. These 
little rascals, I think, are full grown, 
and not baby grasshoppers as some 
a suppose. 

[Pyrithium powder applied with a 
small bellows, will kill nearly any in- 
sect, and might have saved your flow- 
ers.—Ed.] 

Will some of the readers of the R. W. 
who have succeeded in raising squash- 
es, be kind enough to inform us how 
they managed to prevent those terribly 

ersistent squash pests from destroyin 
Fhem ? I have-tried it for years an 
have failed to succeed. I begin to be- 
lieve “Hubbards and Boston Marrows” 
only adelusion, and.gotten up to orna- 
ment seed catalogues. 

Please say wether the buckeye and 
horse chestnut is the same tree, if not, 
what is the difference? I have other 

uestions I would like to ask, but for 

ear my article might exceed regulation 
length, will forbear. C. W. 

The buckeye is the species of horse 
chestnut, a smaller, but more rapid 
growing treethan the European horse 
chestnut, which last grows very slowly 
here. The buckeye is a desirable lawn 
tree, as they are the first tree outin leaf 
in thé spring, grows into handsome, 
compact shape, and has handsome pen- 
ides of bloom. One variety is very fra- 
grant and is called the sweet buckeye. 
This is the most desirable one. The 
European horse chestnut is in this 
country a very slow growing tree, 
though it grows better in the east than 
in our western States. It forms a very 








‘Caps, and he had to cater to their taste, 





fine blooms in spring, making a splen- 
did tree for avenues in Europe. We 
cannot recommend it for immediate ef- 
fect, but if some of our readers are wil- 
ling to wait ten years, they can in that 
time be sure to grow a very handsome 
tree of it. EDITOR. 


A Talk About Fruits. 

FRIEND HusMAN:--Your desire to 
“stir up your sleepy correspondents” in- 
duced me to hunt up my old stub ofa 
pencil, but. as no particular topic pre- 
sents itself I can only rattle away at 
random. C. W. thinks “S. Miller killed 
his pear tree with lime.” I know I kill- 
ed mine with salt, yet I intend to give 
my new strawberry plantation a light 
dressing of salt to guard against the 
white grub. Next to drouth this is 
our worst enemy to the strawberry. 
This fickle subject still gives me 
trouble. My Crescents don’t pan out 
worth a cent. They seem to be imper- 
fectly fertilized though mixed with 
plenty of staminates. Concerning .the 
relative merits of the different varieties 
of all kinds of fruits, one idea has forced 
itself upon my mind. The finest fraits 
which everybody admires, yield so spar- 
ing, and are produced at so great cost, 
compared with the coarser and more in- 
ferior kinds, that I would say one qywart 
or one bushel of the former will cost as 
much to produce as ten, of the latter-- 
which will you choose? On plunss | 
have exercised my brain, muscle and 
patience not a little. Hearing some 
wise heads such as A. M. P. say that a 
“large compact body of plums would be 
much more exempt from the curculio,” 
I acted on the idea and planted 230 trees 
of Wild Goose, Miner and Lombard. 
Result, all “bosh.” Also thoroughly 
triéd the coal tar smoke remedy with 
nearly the same opinion. Am willing 
to admit that there may be somead- 
vantage in this, but so little that it 
don’t pay. 

Experimenting in horticulture isa 
grand thing, but my efforts in that line 
have often been woefully defeated, as 
in the case when after smoking plum 
trees awhile, a frost headed off the cur- 
culio and me both. Planted currants 
and gooseberries largely, but seldom get 
a crop; think spring frosts do the mis- 
chief. Had raspberries been put in 





Orchards and Sheep. inches wide, and long enough to overlap 


: ; .| when passed around the tree. In applying, 
A correspondent in one of our con Gach Adehe debe Gad o0 the Wand 46 te pre 


ward till the end of August, and again in 


in that practice. November, pull the outer tack, unwind the 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


temporaries thinks the orchard exactly| ith » tack driven up to the head; then ‘ 2 
the place for sheep, except when there| wind it around the tree and secure with a 

is snow on the ground or in the very | tack driven partly in for occasional removal. os 

hot weather, and gives his experience|1® three weeks; and every tén days after- 


peach trees all around the outside, 

“The first four years we planted the 
land in Indian corn, arrainging the 
rows each way so that the trees occu- 
pied a position straight with the rows 


of corn, so that in cultivating.the corn- 
we could cultivate the trees also. 
“In addition to the above we threw 
around the trees a mixture of ashes, 
chip manure and a@ small quantity of 
lime. This was applied in the fall. 
Each spring we whitewashed the trees 
as far up as the first large limbs with 
lime, to each bucketful of which was 
added a gill of coal oil. two tablespoon- 
fuls of pulverized sulphur and one pint 
of soft soap. 
“In the spring of 1875 we sowed the 
orchard in blue grass and alsike clover. 
The alsike gave way in two years to 
white clover. From that time to the 
“serengee we have had a fair stand of the 
atter clover and blue grass. We still 
continue to spread the manure around 
under the trees about once.a year, and 
after alight pruning in early spring ap- 
ply the whitewash. 
“Tu the spring of 1876 we began pas- 
turing the orchard with sheep and hogs, 
and have continued to do so ever since. 
We have both theSpanish Merinos and 
Cotswolds, and can see no differance. 
“We allow our flocks to pass through 
the orchard to more distant pastures, 
and do n&t think they have ever injured 
a tree except when the weather was 
very hot and the sheep would stand 
around under the trees in the shade, 
when they would nibble the bark some; 
hence we are now in the habit of shut- 
ting the aged sheep out of the orchard 
on the ist of June. 
“When we wean our lambs, which is 
the 1st day of August, we invariably 
put them in the orchard to remain un- 
snow covers the ground in the win- 
er. 
“When we takeour sheep out of the 
orchard on the ist of June, we put the 
fattening hogsin to remain until they 
are slaughtered in December. 
“T am pleased tosay that our orchard 
isas thrifty as we could desire, and 


“In the fall of 1870 I planted an Or-| band andcrush insect or pupe, which is eas- 
chard of 400 apple trees, with a row of| ily seen, and then replace the band. 


_ 





A great many feeders of poultry think 
that when their birds have a liberal supply 
of corn, wheat, ground feed and vegetables 
that they are well supplied. And so they 
are, to a certain extent, but when they are 
confined to small quarters they should also 
have a little gravel put in with their feed ;| 
it helps them to grind their food, and so @di- 
gest it. Laying hens need some substance 
to assist them in forming shells for their 
eggs. Oyster shells broken up answer this 
purpose very well, but if this can not be 
had readily a little air slacked lime or mor- 
tar broken to small pieces will do very nicely. 
The value of lime also in the shape of white- 
wash is well known, and those who use it 
liberally are the ones that keep their flocks 
healthy, and free to a great extent from lice. 
It is a good plan to add a little carbolic acid 
to the whitewash ; lice and other parasites 
that infest chicken houses don’t seem to like 
it. Air slaked lime should also be occasion- 
ally sprinkled on the floor and in the nests, 
as it removes the unpleasant and unhealthy 
odors that infest those places. Charcoal 
should be kept in a sma]! box or can where 
the fowls can get at it. They will eatit with 
a relish, and there is no one thing that adds 
so much to their health as this.—American 
Stockman. 


Open the bedk of the fowl, and with a 
sharp-pointed, narrow-! laded knife make an | 
incision at the back of the roof of the mouth, | 
which will divide the vertebre and cause | 
instant death, after which the fowls are! 
hung up by their legs. ‘They will bleed per- | 
fectly with no disfigurement; picked while | 
warm, and if desired scalded. In this way | 
the skin presents a more natural appearance | 
than when scalded. . 











Rescued from Death. . 


The following statement of William J. 
Coughlin, of Somerville, Mass., is so remark- 
able that we beg to ask for it the attention 
of our readers. He says: In the fall of 1876 
I was taken with a violent bleeding of the 
lungs followed by a severecough. I soon be- 
gan to lose my appetite and flesh, I was so 





A SAFE AND SURE 
REMEDY FOR 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 
 E: Cramps, 

yo TN Cholera, 

ma Diarrhoea, 
Dysentery. 





Sprains 
Bruises, 
Burns 


Scalds, 
Toothache 


AND 


Headache. 
PAIN-KILLER trast irlend ofall 


sure and safe medicine whi 
ago pee pa bem etm or externally, 
without Tear of harm and with se, of 
relief. Its price brings it within the range 0} o. 
and it will annually save many times its cost in 
doctor bills. Price, 25 cents, 50 cents, and 
$1.00 per bottle. Directions accompany each bottle. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGCISTS. 
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their place,, money would have been 
made. No other kind of fruit gives me 


half the profit and satisfaction as the 
raspberry. The Berry Cro . 


Horticultural humbugs will cease} The strawberry season just closed has been 
when the fools are all dead. I have|more successful in a financial sense than that 
sometime had not —_ sympathy for | of last year, notwithstanding the somewhat 
the greenhorns who have plenty of larger quantity of fruit sent to market. This 


money tobe carried off by tree agents, 
and none for their needy neighbsrs, has been due to three causes. The dry sea- 


No matter if “fruit don’t pay,” goon |son allowed gathering the crop in far better 
and grow it liberally so that poor peo- | condition than usual; the consuming capac- 


ple can have it cheap and plenty but}, : ‘ : 
don’t be so liberal with your impecun-|#¥ of markets has increased owing to the 


ious neighbors as to offer no induce-| fall employment of the labor of the country 
ment to grow it for themselves. at good wages; and lastly, the fruit has 

Criticisms are in order. reached Chicago in good time every morn- 

O. MOFFET. |ing for market and for re-shipment. 

You can hardly have the true Cres-| _ Jt is our impression that the total crop of 
cent. With us it is the most produc-|thisregion has paid a small sum over the 
tive berry, and about the earliest we|costs of picking, boxing and marketing. 
have, withstanding drought better than | That is doing better than in 1880, when the 
any other. We are afraid late spring | total crop of these three counties did not pay 
frosts are your trouble, and that is the | the total expenses of putting it into market. 
reason why fruit will not pay. Sorry | But we very much doubt whether the profit 
tosee you spend your labor on fhe |Tealised on marketing the crops has this 
frosty air. Epriroy year been nearly enough ‘o pay the costs of 
<0 aero growing it last year, saying nothing ofa 

Summer Pruning. proper rental of the land on which it grew, 
No orchard or fruit garden can be shid |@04 the incidental neglect of other interests 


, ans [fic : by the berry growing farmers. 
to be well managed if summer pruning Mo well informed pessen will question 


is neglected, for the strenght and vigor|that strawberry growing is yet badly 
of the trees, bushes or vines, will be|overdone in all this hill country from 
wasted in making superflous wood in- Led F se to hemp eee ees 
. e ee k le ere are occasional Instances OF fair 
stead of forming fruit beds for next profit coming from this business ; and while 
year’scrop. Itis better to pinch off a|the laboring people engaged in it, and the 
tender shoot than to let become a strong | merchants of the country have reaped bene- 
branch needing the application of the| “ts from it, it yet remains true that the far- 
knife. or itmay be the saw’ Theold mers as a class have lost money rather than 
nile, : y ‘ * ase 1€ O10! made it, by engaging in strawbery culture. 
proverb which says “as the twig is bent| The aggregate wealth and prosperity of the 
the tree is inclined,” is very expressive. |eight or ten hundred farmers who are dab- 
If we wish to obtain well formed trees, | >!ing in berry growing is lessened thereby. 


t hagin | ti f ie This is the mature judgment of the most in- 
we must begin in proper time and bring |tejjigent persons we have conversed with, 


them into the proper shape by proper |and we have no doubt of its truth. There 
prenin’. The formation of low branches | are too many acres in strawberries in south- 
should be encouraged in fruit trees for |ern Illinois, by at least a thousand, One 
the double purpose of having the fruit| half the acres better managed would imme- 
within reach and shading the stem from | diately put the balance of accounts on the 
the rays ef the sun. ; . |right side. We think there is a sensible 
Ifsummer pinching or pruning is com-| movement towards cutting down. It is to 

menced in proper time, there will not} be hoped this will go on. 
beso many ill-shaped trees to be seen;} Evéry man and every woman with even a 
one-sided and double-headed specimens | small garden spot of land should grow this 
will not becrowded with wood nor with | delicious berry for his or her own family use; 
branches crossing and chafing each |but not every man can make the ends meet 
other. Most trees are inciined to grow | in growing it as a market crop—Farmer and 
more to one side than the other, shoot-| Fruit Grower. 
ing toward light and fresh air and 
avoiding ths drip of other trees. It will 
_ o> ee a to check —, emg id 
shortening in or removing these branch- 
es which extend too tor on one side. |*°P° me cio aigy eager: ‘ 
The centers of fruit trees of every kind|_, 1¢ 8 advantageous to turn sheep into or- 
should be kept free from wood, so that |©2@ds in the summer and allow them to run 
the rays of the sun may reach the fruit | ere until the apples begin to ripen. 
on all the branches. In the training of| Nests of the tent caterpillar, fall web worm 
trees as pyramids it sometimes happens | @nd other insects that feed and nest together, 
that the side branches shoot above the | should be carefully removed from the trees 
central or leading branch: this tendency |and destroyed. : 
should be corrected by pinching the} Lime, wood ashes and old iron placed 
shoots as fast as they appear, thus keeps | around the roots of declining fruit trees have 
down the irregularity and bringng €|a very beneficial effect. These fertilizers re- 
trees into desired shape. The product- |store the trees to a healthy condition, and 
iveness of apple,,pear, peach and plnm |also greatly improve the fruit in quality and 
a — rs) eeeny ey — quantity. 

ushes, &¢,, may be increased and the) phe lary of the flat-headed apple-tree 
size of the fruit considerably enlarged borer may be found in the trunk | at the 


pruning—that is by shortening in the} pose of the lar : ; 
e ; ger branches by little discolor- 
shoots of the last year’s growth leaving | stion of the bark ;and by taking off athin 


only _— few inches long—Ex. shaving of the discolored bark the larvee may 
agit” -g be seen and destroyed. This work should be 
Sraxine Puants.—Do not allow larks: : 
hollyhocks, and other support-needing sleme Gone in Angust tnd September. i 
to grow up and topple over before you stake The canker-worm, which injures the foli- 
them ; else they will not look so handsome | 8° of the orchard, and which is also known 
as if staked early. If perennial asters, lark-|®5 the measuring worm and black span- 
spure, herbaceous clematises, and the like |W°r™, can be promptly destroyed by the use 
come up in a thick bunch of stems, pluck | f Paris green, London purple or arsenic, in 
away all the weakest shoots, and sa reduce | the proportion of one pound of the first to a 
the clumps that every shoot would have|>atrel of water, or one-half a pound of eith- 
plenty of room for full development. You|® f the others to the same quantity of 
will have stronger plants and larger flowers | ¥@ter- 
for it. In staking, do not huddle the shoots| Prof.Thomas, in speaking of insects in- 
tightly together around the stake, but tie|/jurious to orchards, recommends the 
them firmly but loosely, and if there are sev-|removal of the eggs of the tent caterpil- 
eral of them, tie in little bunches, rather than | lar, which are found cemented in a bunch 
allin one. For-dahlies and other heavy |surrounding a twig ; eggs of the tree hoppers 
plants use one strong stake for each. They | which are found in little slits beneath the 
may not be easily inserted deep enough in| outer bark ; eggs of leaf lice, minute, shining, 
dry weather, but when the ground is wet you| black globules, scattered upon twigs of the 
= put —. 4 as deeply as you please. | last year’s growth. 
takes for gladioluses, and wand-like flower] Professor Cook, of Michigan, giv 
spikes like red pentstemons, should be following directions for trappi oo 


bears immense crops of perfect fruit.” 
7-<—-_- 











Orchard Notes. 
For the destruction of the canker worm 





slender but strong, but nearly so long as the|jing moth: Scrape off the rough bark be- 





dense and handsome head, and also has’ fashio 


emenen introduced in almost indiscernible | fore June 20th ; apply bands of Sect cloth 





ing the cod-|D.D 


t# Catalogue sent FREE on 
weak at one time that I could not leave my| The Best Made. application to 


bed. In the summer of 18771 was admitted BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts. 
to the City Hospital. While there, the doc-| Name this paper. Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland. 


tors said I had a hole in my left lung as big 
as a half dollar. I expended over a hundred | : ; 
dollars in doctors and medicines. I was so| ANS ee tee > Pts wen 
far gone at one time a report went around I| nANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 45-52 
was dead. j gave up hope, but a friend told — 

me of DR. WILLIAM HALL’S BALSAM 66 a week in your ove soe Nah ee pas $5 
FOR THE LUNGS. I laughed at my friends, | PY", a, eee “° 
thinking that my case was incurable, but I) eae 

got a bottle to satisfy them, when to my sur- | ¢ 
prise and gratification I commenced to feel By 
better. My hope, once dead, began to revive, | >} 
and to day I feel in better spirits than I have’ 
the past three years. 

“J write this hoping you will publish it, so | = 
that every one afflicted with Diseased Lungs | i 
will be induced to take DR. WM. HALL’S PD... 4 oe without the Foun- 
BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS, and be con-! tai. *tump. send .or large i!!astruted circular. 
vinced that CONSUMPTION CAN BE 25-6 ‘ J. a. W eh we R.I 
CURED. I have taken two bottles and can | Pavates and Mepwacweyer, TrOveaiae, >. 


than all the other medicines T ave «ken HOW TQ MAKE MONEY! 


00 
than all the other medicines I have taken 
since my sickness, My cough has almost en-| 
Actas Our Agent. 
PARTICULARS BY MAIL FREE. 


Mention this paper 9-40 











in GMP For washing windows, 
arriag 8, etc. Pro- 
eect buildings trom 
fc, ard trees, vines, 
ete, ‘rom insects, po- 
teto bugs and canker 
B WolmDs. 

No dwelling, oe 
home cr factory shoul 
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tirely disappeared and I shall soon be able, 
to go to work,” Sold by druggists. | 


—“—-*-~<.>>- oe ______—__ 
Dr. Whittier, 619 St. Charles st., St. Louis, | 
cures all impediments to marriage, blood dis- | 
eases, etc. Moderate charges. Safe medi-| 
cines. Pamphlet or consultation free. Call or | 
write. 14-52 | 


YOUNG MEN AND OTHERS | f 
We send cn trial tor thirty days our Electro 

Voltaic Belts, Bands, and Suspeosories, to 
young men andothers suffering trom weakness: ee | 
nervous debility, lost vitality, lost manhood, | 
and many other diseases. We guarantee s — } 
cures and complete restoration of manhood | 
Address withcut delay, 





—, 






































Are simple, dura- 





; a 
VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. ‘The Manny & Bauer Nifg Co 
Nursery of Mo. Agr. College Cor. Third & Lombard Sts., St. Louis, Mo, 
Manufscture Buckeye and Manny Sulky Rakes, 
fine stock of apple, peach, plum, pear, quince | myaporators, Improved, tc 
and apricot trees; also smali fruits in varity at | 
OOLS 
supt Depart ee MANN sey, | NOYES’ HAYING TOOL 
in Barns. Hundreds are now in use. 
a Save labor and 
Sharpless, Longfellow and «Warren 7 
bie and cost but lit- 
Strawberries, three of the largest and best a 
dress COLMAN’S NURSERY Me pie over 
St. Louis, Mo. | to RE Rs figh beams or 


We are prepared to supply the trade witha | Horizontal and Verticai Cane Milis, Re a 
wholesale rates., Address | 
| 
Columbia, March 15th, 1881. | For Stacking Out in Fields or Mowing Away 
| money. 
fifty cen s per dozen or $3 per hundred. Ad- | ‘a 
to the end of 





deep bays. 
Strawberry — Raspberry, Bend for cir 
Blackberry and Currant plants for sale at rea- Se Sa 


sonable prices ; all the leading varieties. 8-t? | 
SAMUEL R, Bluffton, Mo. | 0. 
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American Grape Growing every FARMER WANTS 
“M "| WEIGHT ONLY 100 LBS. 





Wine Making. 
By GEORGE HUSMANN,. 


Theauthor has tried to give all the lavestexm | 
riences in American grape growing and win | 
making, guthered -uring a practice of ever 2 | 
yeura; and correspondence and sketches frov | 
many of the most eminent grape growers © | 
other States, contained in the appendix, ac | 
greatly to the interest o: the book, 

: Price, }andeomely illustrated and bound 
cloth $1.50, post paid. 

For sale by Orange Judd Co., New York, pul 
lishers, or by the author, 
tf GEORGE HUSMANN, Columbia, Mo. 











Geo. Husmann, Professor Pomology ap: | 
Forestry. 
G@. C. Swallow, Dean Agricultural Collese 


NURSERY OF THE 


Mo. Agricultural College, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 
We would respectfully solicit the paronag: of < 
blic, and are now edt «llallon 
ders tor frait and ornamental toes, anrubs ac: Thomas Smoothing Harrow! 
- 8 ° ua. 
appr true toname, The necessity It carried off highest premium over all 
of such an establishment in our State has lou; | competitors at the great Centennial exhib 
been felt by the many, ny £ ve rca tion. i tal 
tt d ornamen' trees man n 
feuds ageees and bree dealers who have  Hoodex Tho one harrow for pulv e 
we celine tarehiabbenteek ey ee ee prices The best harrow for preparing tue soil for 
We want a reliable local agent in every tev | grass or other seeds. 
and settlement in the State, and arenow ful),| The best harrow for covering seed. 
prepared to fill orders for any and allarticler «| The best harrow for cultivating winter 
our line, at wholesale or retail, All who desi | wheat inthe spring, adding largely to the 
an agenoy or wish to order fruit trees and othe yield. ; 
° — ber eae eS SMANN, The best harrow for conivetins, young 
Superintendent of Nursery, Columbia, Mo | corn or potatoes, as it thoroughly destroys 


the weeds. 
The teeth being made of solid steel a» 
Dr ury College, slanting backwards, and thus a - 
, Mo , solicits patrozage on these | ging, do not tear up corn or 
goat Cotapleteness of equipment, thorough- or destroy all the | cnt-rooted weeds. 
ness of training earnest roli characterecon | Every farmer should have it. Send for 
omy in expenses, Bealthfulness of location. illustrated circular to the manufacturer’s 
College and preparatory school under one man southwestern agent, 
sks for the afaty of music and art are of s high CHAS. E. PRUNTY. 4 
jo tang in and s seeds, : 
. Tuition to candidates for the ministry | Dealer in grain gras 

es ae ecpeaiinnn et minienees. free, North Commercial street, St. Louie, ie 
Send for ae to Rev N.J. 

e. ent. 


Oanvaseers make from, $25 to $80 per week sell 


varieties French chromo, satin, pearl fin! ip ods for E. @. Rideout wy ot 
Be as, name in gold. 100, Card Mins Bt ew York.=—Send catalogue 


To use and sell the 


McCallam ombined Rack and Top Box 


Only $10. Send stamp for circular. 
J. W. McCALLUM & BROS. MFG. CO., 
10-13-eow 88 W. Lake street, Chicago, Il. 

















or heavy paper (carpet paper is best,) four 





&., 
Northford, Ct. 34-52 
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The Gardeners’ Monthly, the especial 
friend of nurserymen and florists, has 
not a single word to say about the) 
recent large nurserymen’s meeting at, 
Dayton, Ohio. What is the matter 
friend Meehan? Some of your patrons 
will want you to rise and explain. 


oW——-, 





The St. Louis Markets are crowded 
with native plums, the Chickasaw 
and wild-goose varieties. The receipts 
are mainly from Tennessee. In Ark- 
ansas where the finest orchards in the 
country are, of the wild-goose variety, 
the fruit has been steadily dropping off 
and will prove almost a total loss. 





The printer’s devil makes horrid mis- | 
takes, in spite of all our efforts to| 
prevent them. Last week he had us 
invited to deliver a fourth of July ad- 
dress in St. Louis instead of St. Clair 
county, but as the letter was dated 
Osceola, Mo., we presume most people 
could see an error had been committed 
by the printer. 





Weare having the very hottest weath- 
er of the year “about these days,” as 
Vennor or Tice would say, so as not to 
get caught on the peg of any particular 
day. The thermometer is standing in 
the nineties in the day time, and the 
nights are not of frigid temperature. 
There is much need of rain. Grass and 
corn are suffering for it. 


We regret to learn of the death of A. 
G. McCormack, business manager of 
the Kansas City Price Current. We 
met him last at the Sedalia Wool Grow- 
er’s meeting, and he was full of health 
and vigor, He was a very. useful man 
on that paper and it will be hard to find 
ene to fill his place. The cause of his 
death was a severe attack of diarrhea, 





a 

New Orleans is now not only the 
second port of export in the country, but 
is far ahead of all others except New 
York. Forthe month of April the ex- 
ports of that city exceed those of the 
three next more important points— 
Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia— 
the difference between the commerce 
of all of them combined as against New 
Orleans being only $2,500,000. 


_— EO 

The exodus business appears to be 
dying out. Theindustry lacks agitators 
at present—no one being apparently 
willing to follow in the footsteps of the 
erratic Gen. Conway, who engineered 
the exodus two years ago that attracted 
so much public attention. The General 
found oblivion long ago, while the ne- 
groes who were led from the South to 
Kansas found little of what they antic- 
pated. 


——_—_—“~-o——_—__—_ 

Whitman’s Fountain Pump, adver- 
tised in this paper, is very useful in ev- 
ery household for washing windows, 
carriages or anything requiring astrong 
jet of water. For keeping vegetation 
fresh and green about the house, it is 
admirable. It is also excellent for 
sprinkling flower beds or watering 
plants of any kind. For further par- 
ticulars, send for circular to Josiah 
Whitman, Providence, R. I. 


P. M. Kiely & Co., fruit and produce 
commission merchants, have removed 
from their old stand, 612 North Fifth 
street, to the new and commodions 
store 719 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Broadway appears to be now in St. 
Louis what South Water street is in 
Chicago, the great thoroughfare on 
which is conducted the fruit and pro- 
duce trade of the city. Concentrating 
the business on one street, becomes at 
once a great convenience to the buyers 
and sellers of fruit. Messrs. Kiely & 
Co. are a prompt and reliable commis- 
sion firm. 








We are in receipt of an interesting 
communication from Mr. Geo. Mott of 
Livingston, Republic Guetamala, Cen- 


“tral America, in which he informs us he 


willatan early day send to the RURAL 
WORLD a few communications in rela- 
tion to tropical fruit culture in his 
section, the growth of the business there 
and the extent of their shipments and 
trading with the United States. As 
the circulation of the RuRAL WorLpD 
extends into the tropics, we will be 
pleased to hear from Mr. Mott in regard 
to the tropical fruit trade, and its cul- 
tivation, and the profit arising there- 
from. 


— 


A member of the New York Legisla- 
ture named Brown, immortalized him- 
self one day last week by introducing a 
bill for the protection of skunks or pole- 
cats. Mr. B. hails from Otsego county, 
where hop growing is an extensive in- 
dustry, and, in defence of his bill, ex- 
plained how useful this animal was to 
the hop raisers. He stated that alarge 
grub was destroying the crop and ruin- 
ing the prospects of the growers in his 
county—that the grubs came out of 
their holes at night by the million and 
went straight for the hop plants, and 
while thus engaged were devoured, or 





- 


‘est that we have ever attended. 


This act of Mr. Brown elevates the pole- 
cat at once to a place of respectability 
and prominence to which he was an 
utter stranger heretofore, and gives 


jhim some assurance that all of the) 


| human family will not hereafter make 
‘war on him at sight. 

The Fourth of July celebration at 
Creve Coeur Lake, near St. Louis, un- 
der the auspices of the National Amer- 
ican Association, was one of the larg- 
It was 
estimated by good judges that there 
were at least 10,000 people on the 
ground. Itis the first time these beau- 
tiful grounds have been opened to the 
public. The railroad is now completed 
to the lake, and daily carries out hun- 
dreds of visitors to this delightful re- 
sort. It is destined to eclipse anything 
of the kind in the vicinity of St. Louis. 
The usual performances of a Fourth of 
July celebration were gone through, 
such as reading the Declaration of In- 
dependence, singing the Star Spangled 
Banner, and other patriotic airs by the 
band. Addresses were delivered by 
Norman J. Colman of the RURAL 
WORLD, and Judge M. R. Cullen. Not 
an accident marred the occasion, and 
not a drunken man was seen on the 
grounds. 


—_— “os ——_— 

Spencer F. Baird, United States fish 
commissioner, will have a large quan- 
tity of German carp for distribution 
the coming fall and winter, They will 
be sent to some central point in each 
State for distribution. Those wanting 
these carp in Missouri should write to 
ex-Gov. Silas Woodson, St. Joseph, Mo 


‘Mr. Baird says: “It is no use to intro- 


duce carp in waters already occupied 
with such fish as bass, sun-fish, perch, 
trout or any other flesh-eating species 
whatever; even chubs and minnows are 
objectionable. Although the fish sup- 
plied might not be liable to injury, 
their eggs and young would certainly 
be devoured, and no result would come 
from the experiment. It is, therefore, 
recommended to persons interested in 
the subject, who are not sure their 
present ponds are free from fish, to be- 
gin by preparing a pond of say fifty 
feet square for the reception of the 
carp. After they have attained the age 
of from three to six months, they may 
be transferred to other suitable wa- 
ters.” 


Our readers have doubtless all heard 
of the attempted assassination of Presi- 
dent Garfield on the second day of July 
by Charles J. Guiteau, who fired two 
pistol shots at him, both taking effect, 
one breaking an arm and the other 
causing a body wound that may yet 
prove fatal. Such acrime is a terrible 
calamity to free institutions. The only 
possible way to look at it is that the 
perpetrator of the crime is amadman 
and there can be no doubt heis. We 
think it, however, fortunate for the 
country that the terrible crime whether 
by amadman or sane man cannot be 
charged to any sectional animosity, or 
toa devotee of the party who opposed 
the election of the present worthy Pres- 
ident. Guiteau worked for and voted 
for the election of Gen. Garfield. He 
was a northern man, and consequently 
sectionalism had no influence upon the 
would-be murderer. President Gar- 
field, we believe, has done all in his 
power to discharge conscientiously the 
responsible duties of his high office. 
His death would be a great national 
calamity. His life is hanging as it were 
upon a thread. The prayers of mil- 
lions of freemen daily go to the Throne 
of Grace that his life may be spared to 
this people, that he may serve out the 
term of office for which he was elected. 
As we go to press (Thursday noon,) the 
news is favorable and the chances are 
in favor of his recovery. But we must 
not be too sanguine for he has been 
most seriously wounded. 


Cot. COLMAN:—Crops are looking tol- 
erably well in Clay county at present. 
Farmers had some trouble in getting a 
stand of corn this spring, on account of 
corn remaining in the fields so late and 
getting damaged ; and some had trouble 
with cotton by the seed being damaged. 
The fruit crop is light and most of it 
appears to be faulty. Stock is doing 
well on the range. We have a fine 
stock country here. Cattle and hogs 
can winter on the range and it is toler- 
ably good for sheep. 

Clay Co., Ark. 


Cou. CoLMAN: A fruit tree peddler 
calling himself J. D. Ely, and claiming 
to represent “Dunlap & Young, grow- 
ers and dealers in fruit and ornamental 
trees, Troy, Ohio,” is canvassing this 
country, and by showing his fine pic- 
tures and splendid looking frnit. is 
sleek tongue seldom fails to get an or- 
der from almost every farmer he calls 
on, someof them at enormous prices. 
He claims that his firm is second largest 
in America, and has printed certificates 
as to their standing, reliability, etc., 
from bankers and numerous others. 
But in looking over the long list of 
members of the nurserymen’s conven- 
tion, held on the 15th of June, in Day- 
ton, Ohio, contained in —_ paper of 
June 30th, I do not find their name, and 
write to get what information I can 
in regard to them. If they occupy the 
position he says they do, it seems 
strange they were not in the conven- 
tion held in their own State. If they 
are a humbug it should be known at 
once, and this swindling the r freed- 
men and farmers stopped. Please give 
me your opinion of them in your next 
issue, and oblige many farmers. 

Prairie Sta. Miss. H. H. RICHARDSON. 

REMARKS.—We are not acquainted 
with the firm referred to, but any one 
having any information will please 


address the writer. 
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Prize Essay. 

FRIEND COLMAN: I send you the es- 
say which took the Swallow prize for 
the best essay in pruning. Loudon’s 
Encyelopedia of Agriculture was the 
prize. The contestants were: C. A. 
Boerger, P. H. Dorsit, E. J. Hewlitt, 
A. J. Howard, J. W. Harris, P. C. 
Prewett. Awarding Committee: Geo. 
Husmann, Joseph Douglass, and J. P. 
McAfee. The Hon. John Walker, 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
officially a that the essay be 
sent to the RURAL WorLpD for publica- 
tion. G. C.S. 

PRUNING. 

Almost as far back as our reliable re- 
cords of the past extend, pruning has 
been regarded as anart and taught as | 
such. We can only see the true useful-| 
ness of it when knowing that it has 
been one of the chief arts in developing 
and making many and luxurious fruits 
what they are;and in giving beauty of 
figure and outline to our ornamental 
trees and shrubs. Pruning may be de- 
fined as removing some part of a plant. 
It is classified as spting, summer, fall, 
etc., according tthe season in which 
performed; as grape, peach, plum, etc., 
according to the name of plant pruned;| 
and as root, branch, or bark, according 
to the part of plant removed. The most 
important instruments in pruning are 
the single and the two handed shears 
a large hook bladed knife, a long nar- 
row fine toothed saw, a stout, long 
handled chisel, and a narrow, thin blads 
ed spade. The best pruning instru- 
ments arethe thumb and finger; if they 
be used at their proper time there 
would be but little need for others. 


“The Ripening of Wheat,” and “Vesicu- 
lating test for Wheat Flour.” Dr. E. 


Experiments on Roots.” The meeting 
for reading papers and discussing the 
same will be open to the public, and all 


Mich., Pres; E. Lewis Sturtevant, So. 
Framingham, Mass., Sec’y, and G, 
Caldwell, Ithaca, N. Y., Committee 
Meeting. 


on 


«+ -<—r-e e. —---—- 

The Elgin, Tll., Board of Trade have 
been looking up, through a committee 
appointed for that purpose, the bogus 
butter manufactories in Chicago. In 
their report recently published they say 
that they have found in Chicago six: or 
seven factories which are turning out 
25.000 to 30,000 pounds as lard-butter 
daily. The stuffis made of lard, soap- 
stone and a little butter, with other 
things mixed in it to make it look and 
taste like butter, and then is disposed 
of as dai1y or creamery butter, and at 
nearly the.same price as the genuine 
article. 


——__+_ —2~--<b> oo ——_—__—_ 

The Hughes Ridiag Plow. 
Wecall attention to this superior plow, 
it will break from three and a half to 
live weres per day. It has no superior 
on the market. Texas Black Land 
Plows, riding or walking; also Hughes, 
Castor Tooth Harrow and Castor Coul- 





Some operations to be performed in 
pruning are the following: Foreshort- | 
ening, shortening-in, and cutting. back, | 
are removing the extremities of limbs. | 
Notching is cutting notches through the 
hark into the the sap wood above or be- | 


ter. Address 
HuGues Ripine PLow Co., 
901 N. Main Street St. Louis Mo. 
BEE ta aaa 
SUGAR AS A SOURCE OF REVENUE TO Gov- 
ERNMENTS.—Sugar, as an article of very large 





persons interested in the promotion of! 
scientific agriculture are earnestly in-|tern—slightly stained and mixed $1 25@1 50; 
prime clean $1 75@2; trashy, badly stained, 
Eastern from store 


vited to be present. W.J. Beal, Lansing, 


the quality ot Crops;” Dr. Bryon D. | cars prime mixed at $10, 2 prime and strictly 
Halsted, “The Agricuitural Instruction | timothy at $11@12, 2 choice at ¥13 50@14; 
of the Young;” Prof. Eug. W. Hilgard, this side—1 car new prairie at $9 60, 2 choice 
onthe Interpretation of Soil Analyses. | timothy at $16@16 50, 1 gilt-edge at $18; 
Prof. 8. W. Johnson; Prof. R. C. Kedzie, | 20 bales on levee at $17: on order—1 car 


| quarter-bales at $15 del. 


| Hemp—Common undressed plenty and dull 
Lewis Sturtevant, ‘Relation of Seeding | at $70@99; good to choice in light supply 
to the Qualitv of Fruits and Vegetables;” quotable at $95@110; dréssed $145@155 ? 
J.J. Thomas, “The Roots of Plants, or | shorts $115@125 ; hackled tow $50@55 per 


| ton. 
| 


| New Turnirs—Sell in shipping order at 


| $2 50 per bbl. 


weevily, ete., 50c@#1. 


C. | $2 40@2 50, 
New Apetes—Lower and dull; offerings 
| generally inferior in quality—small, knotty 


and wormy. We quote: Early harvest 25c 


stock $3 per bbl packed. 


| demand and firm; inferior stock (Hale’s early 
very dull. 


1 50. Mobile crawford’s at $2 25 for fancy 
$1 for damaged. 

Piums—-Lower. Receipts large and de 
mand quiet. Sales: Sound wild-goose at 6( 
(@75¢ per 14-bu box for good to choice, $ 
for fancy and at $4@4 50 per 
$1 50@1 75 per 6-gal case; chickasaw 
40¢ per bu-box. 
(damaged) at $1 per 2-bu stand. 


30G@ 


good and prices firm. 


red at 50c to 75c per gal. measure. 

BLACKBERRIES—Scarce and wanted ; home- 
grown cultivated brought 75¢@#1 per gal. 
measure. 

Currries—-In demand at $1 50 to $2 
4-gal. case. 

Cunrents—Ready sale at $2 50@2 75 per 
6 gal. case. 

GoosEBrRnies—In fair request at $1 50@ 
| 2 25 per bu. 
WATERMELONS—In good demand; a car- 





low a branch, to regulate the amount |®24 constant consumption, has in modern | load from ‘Texas at $25 per 100 on track. 


and kind of s p that flows into it, and | times been regarded by most governments | 


thus control its growth. Ringing is re- 
moving a piece of bark extending en- 
tirely around branches or stems. In-| 
cision is cutting through the bark of | 
plants. Incisions are longitudinal | 
when parallel with the stem. Disbud-| 
ding is removing the buds of plants. 
Bowing is bending the branches earth- 
ward. Pinching-in is removing the 
ends of branches of too rapid growth. 
Defoliation is removing the leaves of a 
plant, and is performed in transplant- 
ing and tosave the plant from exces- 
sive drouth. Thinning out of the fruit 
is removing the fruit formations when 
toonumerous. A fewof the most im- 
portant principles relating to vegetable 
physiology, which the pruner should 
understand are the following: 

ist. Plants obtain their food from | 
the air, waterand earth by means of 
roots, leaves and green bark. 2d. Crude} 
sap is digested in the leaves and green 
bark by being exposed to the light ard 
air. 3d. Crude sap ascends through 
the sap-wood. Digested sap descends} 
between the bark and sap-wood. 4th.}| 
Plants exhale large quantities of water 
through their leaves; more in sunshine 
than in shade, in warm than in cold 
air, and in moving thanin still air. 5th. 
Sap flows at the extremities of plants 
with more force than at other parts. 
Terminal buds, if healthy, grow fastest. | 
6th. The rogts of plants draw nutri-| 
ment after the leaves have fallen. 7th. | 
In ascending the plant, the sap is ent} 
riched by mingling with the digested | 
sap of the branches. Higher branches} 
receive thebest sap and produce the 
best fruit, Sth. Buds grow faster on 
branches cut short than on branches 
cut long. In both cases the branches 
receive the same 9mount of sap, and 
because there are fewer buds on the 
short branch each receives more sap 
and grows faster. 9th. Sap flows with 
greater force in upright than in_hori- 
zontal branches, the upright grow fas- 
ter. 10th. Sap, when abundant and 
active, forms wood, when diminished, 
fruit. 11th. Checks to flowing sap 
make it richer and the fruit much bet- 
ter in quality. 12th. The more abun- 
dant the sap the larger the fruit. 13th. 
Plants produce their fruit on wood of 
different ages. 14th. Buds on the up- 
per side of a branch grow fastest. 15th. 
Plants head quickest in the growing 
season. 16th. Nature has marked the 
place of amputation or cuttinga branch 
off at its base. The most important ob- 
jects to be gained in pruning are to pro- 
mote the growth of plants by keeping 
them healthy and cutting off all suckers 
and diseased parts; to retard the 
growth of plants by preventing the free 
circulation of sap; to promote the heal- 
ing of wounded plants by cutting away 
injured parts and dovetailing into the 
wound like bark and wood; to cure the 
diseases of sickly plants by removing 
all diseased parts; to renew the head of 
a plant by cutting off the old stem 
where it branches; to adjust the 
branches to the roots which should be 
carefully observed in transplanting; to 
modify the form of plants; to make 
the head thicker by cutting the limbs 
back leaving 2 terminal bud on the end 
of each which faces the plant’s stem; 
to make the head thinner secured by 
cutting back the leading shoots bya 
cut slanting outward and above a bud 
on the branch opposite the plant’s stem; 
to increase the quantity of fruit by 
checking the flow of sap; to improve 
the quality of fruié by pruning so as to 
allow the sun’s rays to penetrate to all 
branches; to increase the size of fruit 
by supplying the plant with all it re- 
quires for rapid growth; to make fruit 
earlier, check the flow of sap; to make 
fruit later, supply the plant abundantly 
with sap; to secure a regular succession 
of fruit, thin out the fruit formations 
when too numerous, and to save the 
life of plants during excessive drouths 
by defoliation. One must know these 
objecte and understand these principles 
in order to be a good pruner, but they 
are not all that are essential, he must 
have that which in our art makes per- 
fect—practice. E. A. Boerger. 








The annual meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Agricultural Science 
will be held at Cincinnati, Tuesday, Aug 
16, the day ‘Peseetins the session of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The following gentle- 
men will present essays or communica- 
tions: L. B. Arnold, Patrick Barry, Prof. 
W. J. Beal, “Testing Seeds ;” Prof. G. C. 
Caldwell; Prof. J. Henry Comstock, 
“Protection of Orchards from the Rava- 
ges of Scale Insects ;” Prof. A. J. Cook, 
“Methods of Destroying Injurious 
Insects ;’ and “New Species and Races 
of Bees ;” Prof. C. A. Goessmann, Spe- 
cial Fertilization and its Influence on 





| 77 del., 150 at $5 80, 26 at $5 90 del., 386 at 


| at $6 20, 200 at $6 35 del., 226 at $640 part 


as an especially suitable and convenient 
source for obtaining revenue by taxation: 
and in the United States, trom the forma- 
tion of the government, the receipts from 
the duties on imported sugars have always 
constituted a large proportion of the nation- 
al revenues. The average tariff on all im- 
ported sugars is at present about 60 per 
cent.; and for the year 1879, out of a_ total 
custom revenue of $133,159,025, $%38,065,- 
803, or 28.58 per cent. was received from 
sugar, or 30.24 per cent. if the imports of 
molasses be included. 


Che Markets, 
Sr. Louis, July 6th, 1881. 
Prices herewith are for round lots in first 














hands. Small order lots charged at higher 
prices. Buyers pay first ten days’ storage, 


except in special bins. } 

Frour—Sales: 45 bbls at S390, 50 un- 
soand at $4,80 at $4 25, 25 at $450 del., 85 
at $4 75, 107 unsound at ¥5 del., 66 at $5 15. 
580 at $5 30 part del., 100 at $535, 72 at 
#5 40, 100 at 8565, 125 at $575,125 at $5. 


#6, 100 at $605, 150 at ¥614, 125 E. track 


del., 425 0n p. t. 

Ryg rLour—No demand; nominal at $5 
(@6 for pure. 

Corn Mrat—Lower, but active. 
2,200 bbls city on orders at $2 75 del. 

Wueat—Sales: No.2 red—1 car in Ad. 
early at $1 135¢, (¥#1131¢ bid then in V., 
but not over $113 obtainable late), 2 cars 
this side at $1 1334, 10 cars do at $1 13.%-— 
but not over $113 5-8 (if that) obtainable at 
close: No.3 red—1 car in St. L. at $1 091,, 
9 cars Kast side at $109, 3 do do at $108: 
No. 4—1% car this side at $1 04 (#1 05 bid 
in E.): part car No. 2 Medit. this side at $1 14, 
2 cars No. 2 Medit, this side at $1 10@1 101g 
Samples— Sacked offerings embraced 13.477 
sacks, ot which a large proportion was new 
—it was really held with increased firmnest: 
though slow to move atany appreciable ad 
vance—this of course applies to merchanta- 
ble lots, as damp stuff was not wanted at all. 
Sales: Red—1,366 sks wet and damp and 
tough (if dry would have gone No 3 to prime 
and choice) at $1—part was cockied, 280 sks 
tough at $102, 78 do at $163, 520 do at 
$1 04, 151 slightly soft at $1 08, 263 do at 
$110, 83 at $1 1244. Dry—1,130 scant 
prime at $1 12, 1,361 prime at $114, 1,542 
and 44 strictly prime at $1 15, 534 medium 
to prime on p. t. Old sold readily, and ruled 
rather firm; red—2 cars selected rejected at 
980@$1, 38 sks at $1 05, 2 cars selected No 
4 in elev. at $1 06@1 0614, 2 cars in elev. 
and 152 sks and 1 car E. trk at $1 07, 2 cars 
in elev. at $1 08,191 sks at $110, 112 at 
$1 1215, 700 bu and 196 sks at $1 15, 686 
scant prime at $114, 19 at $115, 1,116 
prime and strictly do (part mixed) at $1 16, 
406 choice and fancy at $1 1714, 43 fancy at 
$1 18: white—53 sks strictly fancy at $1 20: 
Mediterranean—79 sks prime at $1 16. 

Corn—Sales Grades: No 2 mixed—18 cars 
reg. and E, side at 445¢c, 20,000 bu reg. and 
39 cars reg. and in E. and Ad, at 4434c: No 
2 white-mixed—26 cars reg. and spot and in 
E. at 48c, 3 in St. L. at 481¢¢ ; rejected white 
mixed—2 cars in St. L. at 43140; 1 in E. at 
423/c, 2 do 43c; rej—16 cars in St. L. and 
E. at 3814¢, 15 E. side at 3834¢, 2 do at 38% 
(@39c ; no-grade—1 car E. at 3lc’ Samples: 
Bulk and sks returned—2 cars poor rejected 
at 360, 1 prime do at 40c, 188 sacks mixed at 
45c, 1 car do at 46c,4 cars rejected white- 
mixed (1 on east track) at 43l4c, 3 do at 
4316¢, 236 sks good do at 46c ; St. Charles at 
54c, 525 choice white at 55c: sacks included 
—500 sks at 481¢c, 514 white-mixed at 51c, 
on orders, delivered—1,600 sks ; mixed at 53 
@54c ; white mixed 56c. 

Oats—Sales—Grades: No 2—4 cars in 
St. L. at 35c, 1 in C. at 3414¢, 6 this side at 
34%c ; rejected—1 car in C. 3214, 1 in St. L. 
at 34c. Samples: Bulk and sks returned—1 
car prime mixed at 363{c, 120 sks choice do 
at 37c ; in s. h. sks—163 sks—450 sks prime 
mixed at 3830, 1,429 do at 39c, 28 white at 
391¢¢, 100 prime white at 40c 125 do at 40148, 
85 fancy do at 401¢c. On orders, delivered 
600 sks mixed at 41@42c. 

Ryz—Grades : No 2 bid lower at 80c ; re- 
jected bid steady at 75c. By samples—11 sks 


io 


Sales 


poor sold at 75c, 18 at 80c, 13 prime at 84c,| age 


29 at 85c., 

Burrrr—Good local demand for nice stock. 
No surplus and a firmer feeling, if not an up- 
ward tendancy. We quote: Choice to fancy 
creamery 22@24c ; ordinary makes 20@21c: 
choice to fancy dairy 17@19c; fair to 
dairy 15@16c ; common to storepacked 9@ 
140. - 

Currse—Steady. Full stock 8@10c; good 
to choice, part skim 6@7c ; common to poor 
144 @4e. 

Eeas—Lower. Shippers’ count 10c; re- 
counted and candled 11@11¢c. 

Hay—No market ; offerings large; stock 
accumulating all round; no shipping nor 
order demand—feeders take a car or so of 


{to quantity. 


doz. 

Corrre—We quote: Rio, common 104e: 
do good common 114 @11%e: 
good 121,(@13c: prime to choice 1314 @14c: 
do strictly choice to fancy golden 15@18c: 
Costa Rica 16c: Laguayra 1314¢: Santos 
(light golden) 14c: Mexican 121¢@ 14c: Gu- 
atemala coffee 15@151gc: old government 
Java 25@27c: Singapore Java 22@23c: Mo- 
cha 28c, 

Rick—Carolina choice 7c ; Lousiana choice 
61¢c: prime 614c. 

Rertnep Sucan—Cut-loaf 111gc: crushed 
115gc: granulated stardard 11¢: powdered 
lle: fine powdered 1114c. Coffee sugars: 
Standard A 10c: Mo. A 10c: extra C 10c: 
standard C 10c: yellow C 934c. 

Syrups AnD Morassrs— Discount according 


half-bbls 44c : keg 46c: half-keg 51c. Sugar 
house syrup 40c in bbls: half-bbls 42c; keg 
44c; half-keg 49c. Louisiana—N. O. plan- 
tation, new fair 52c:; prime 55c: choice 60c; 
reboiled plantation 38c ; sorghum 38@40. 

; Drrep Frurr—Quieter, but steady. Apples 
| —-inferior and dark 3@3\4c, fair 3@3%4e, 
prime 4@oc, peaches—quarters and mixed 
3°4(@434¢, halves at 5@5lge for fair to 
prime, 5¢ for choice. Sales: 20 pkgs apples 
at 4c, 10 pkgs peaches at 5c, smalilot peeled 
do on p. t. 

Honry—New extracted (in cans) selling 
lightly at 10c, other kinds nominal. No new 
comb offering as yet, and no inquiry for old 
strained or comb. 

Grass Szep—Very little offered, and pri- 
ces nominal. We quote: Hungarian at 
70@75c; common millet at $1 25 to $1 50; 
German millet at $2@2 15. Orders charged 
higher. 

FLAxsEED—Steady, and in demand at $110 
@1 12 spot, $1 06@107 August and Sep- 
tember. Sales: for future delivery—40,000 
bu Aug. and Sept. on p: t., 5,500 bu July in 
East St. Louis at $1 11; spot—l car and 85 
sks this side at $1 10—all pure test. 

Hemp Szep—In demand at $1 for dirty to 
$110 for prime clean. Sale 30 sks $1 15, 
sks in. 

Castr Beans—steady at $1 35. 

Satt—Domestic higher at $1 40@145} 
bbl; G. A. $1 20@125 #Psack.. 

Hoors—N. Y. 1880 crop 23@25c from 
store. 

Roors—Ginseng $1(@1 15 for damp to 
$1 25@1 30 for choice dry. seneca 25c to 
32c, black 6c blue flag 5c pleurisy not wan- 
ted, pink 10@12c, May apples 2@3c. 

Live Povurry—Chickens plentiful, slow 
sale and weak; demand light and for choice 
stock only (old hens aud large young); but 
medium and small young were entirely 
neglected. Sales: Old chickens—hens $3 
50, mixed $3 25, cocks $2 74@3; spring— 
small $1@1 25, medium $1 50@1 75, good 
to choice $2@2 50. 

Woopcock—First receipts of the season 
brought $6 per dozen. 

New Potators—Southern quotable at $2@ 
2 50 for small sound to $3@3 25 for choice 
large—damaged and poorly packed 50c@$1 
per bri less. 

Oup Porators—Season about over. Sound 
stock worth 80(@90c. 

Ontons—Small lots sold at $1 40@1 50 
per bri. , 

Tomators—Market depressed by large re- 
ceipts of home-grown. Consignments from 
southern Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas 
sold at 35c to 50c per 34-bu box; home- 
grown at $2@2 50 per wu loose. 

Cucumprrs—At 20c to 35c per doz. 

Caspacr—Sells at $2@2 50 per crate in 
shipping order. 

Woor—Offering large, but trading very 
light—dealers still holding off; quotations 
nominal: Tub-washed—Choice 40@40l¢c, 
dingy and low at 31@35c; Unwashed—Prime 
to choice at 24c to 25c, fair 21c, light fine 
18@2l1c, heavy do 14@16c. Black, cotted, 
burry, and lots containing dung-locks, range 
from 3@10c pr tb less than fleeces in good 
condition: Southern burry llc to 12%c; for 
each wool sack, 344 tbs tare deducted and 
25c allowed. Sales: 28 sacks medium and 
mixed Kansas at 2214c, 43 Missouri do on p. 
t., 10 medium (part slightly burry) at 24c, 5 
do at 25c; fleecewashed—16 sks merino at 
301¢¢ to 35c, 2 medium at 37¢; tubwashed— 
8 at 40c, 2 at 41c. 

Hiprs—Quietand easy. Dry flint 17c— 
damaged 130; dry salt 13c—damaged 11c; 
dry bull and stag 11c; green salt %c—dam- 
d 7c; green uncured 7co—da 6c; 
green bull and stag 6@61¢c. Sale 40 green 
salt at 9c and 71éc. 

Fratuers—Selling fairly. Prime L. G. at 
57c in large to 58c in small sacks; unripe do 
50c to 54c; old and mixed range from 10c to 
40c—tare 3@10 per cent: 

Sueep Prevrs—Green: Large $1@1 25; 
medium 75@85c; lamb 30@35c; dry 40c to 
$1; shearing—dry 10@20; green 25@35c. 

Derr Sxins—Bug-eaten, salted and dam- 
aged at 28c to 35c; No 1 at 40c. 

Cartite—Export steers $6@6 15, good to 
choice steers $5 60@5 90, fair to good Col- 
orado steers $4 75@5 50, fair to stock- 
ers $3 75@4 25, fair to good feeders $4 75@ 
5 10, native cows $3@4, native heifers $3 50 





fancy loose-pressed. Sales: On E. track—2: 


@4 25, common tochoice native oxen $3 50@ 


Wurrr Brans—Slow and drooping. West- 


fair to good red 25¢ to 40c—choice large do 
50c per }5-bu box; home-grown shipping 


Prac ye a a i j i 
PracuEes—Scarce ; choice to fancy fruit in 


Sales: Hale’s early at 50c to $1 
per 14-bu box, choice sound stock at $1 25@ 


2-bu stand and | 
Some Tennessee wild-goose | 153, han 


RaspBerkies—Supply decreasing ; demand | 16 bands. extia........ 
Black sold at $2 50| 
per 4-gal drawer for sound $2@2 25 for soft; | 


CanTetores—Light sales at $2 50@3 per| 


do fair to} 


Golden syrup, 42¢ in bbls: 


—— 


4 50, good Texan steers 4 50@5 50, inferior 
to common mixed $3 35@3 75, milch cows 
with calves $18@42, veal calves, $49, 

Hocs—Light shipping, 110 to 140 Ibs 
$5 00@5 50, coarse heavy $5 60@5 75 
Yorkers 5 95@6 10, fair to good heavy pack. 
ing 5 80@6 10, good to choice heavy 6 10@ 
5 20. ~ 

Saerep—Common to medinm yr 
$2 50(@8 00; Fair to good muttons “yy 
on ome ~ Sion muttons $4 00@4 50 
stock sheep $2 25@2 85 ; 1 
$1 50@3 Oo. ern ee Oe Sel 

Horses—The receipts for the week now 
ended were small and mainly ofa mixed 
character. The demand only moderate and 
has fallen off somewhat, yet there ig some 
inquiry for good fat stock. Common dull 
and not wanted. 

Mvutxes—Good fat mules 15 hands high 
;|four to seven years old in urgent demand. 
and supply small. Prices on these have ad. 
vanced slightly. Old and thin mules dull, 

HORSES. 
Horses jor farm work 











)| Horses tor farm work, extra...” Oe “ ” 
a scerensicntssciindarccs.: 75 to 106 
Saddlers, extra.............. ...... 125 to 156 
I 555 sans S00iacee « --. 80to 100 

?| Streeters, GN Sevesavesws oacecens 115to 1% 
RE ik tased si dkbewieeiesbanc 90 to 1% 

ot ETOCS, MOOG. sccccccacces. pied 125 to 140 

| Drivers. extra, euitable for Ccach use 150 to 200 

1 | Heavy draft, good........ a -.- 15 to 130 

Heavy draft, extra, 1400 to 1600 lbs... 160 to 200 

} MULES. 

|15 hands, 4to7 years old....,........912010 135 
j _ eae ... 45to 155 

| 16 hands, pluggy........... .......... 1385to 145 

bicsccepidsetes SOCOD GD 
Kidney Diseases. 


Kidney diseases afflict the greater 
part of the human race, and they are 
|constantly on the increase, but where 
ithe virtues of Kidney-Wort have been 


Per) known, they are held in check and speed- 


ily cured. Let those who have had to 
constantly dose spirits of nitre and such 
stuff, give this great remedy a trial and 
be cured. Inthe dry form itis most 
economical, in the liquid the most con- 
| venient.—Phila. Press. 








A tarmer who has considerable experience 
|in sowing corn for raising stalks to be fed in 
| the winter, informs us that he has found it 
|most profitable to sow it thickly in drills 
two anda half, feet apart, and to cultivate 
with a single shovel-plow or small cultivator. 
For winter forage he sows about the first of 
j July ; has sowed as late as the 15th of that 
}month with good results. With good culti- 
| vation extraordinary crops are raised, which 
make the very best of food for horned cat- 
tle and sheep. He does not think it best to 
sow it broadcast, and the best variety is 
seme of the earlier kinds of the sweet or 
sugar corn. He thinks it would pay to raise 
corn in this manner for soiling purposes 
during the summer, especially where farmers 
are short of pasturage. 








Soapsuds are a most valuable fertilizer and 
|should be utilized in some way. Put them 
around vines, fruit trees—anywhere to be of 
fom toward improving the condition of the 
| farm. 





a 

—We do not wish to appear impertinent, 
| but has anyone observed that a Chinaman is 
: queue-rious kind of a chap? 


Stock Breeder. 


| — 


| Cattle On the Plains. 

How the cattle business is conducted 
on the plains, very few outside of those 
engaged in the business there, have any 
| definite idea. The Sidney (Neb.) Plain- 

dealer’s description of the methods fol- 
|lowed will not be devoid of interest: 

| First each owner selects some brand 
|for his herd, and every head of stuck is 
| branded and then turned on their re 
spective ranges. The stock thus turn- 
ed loose go where they choosé, some- 
times remain on their range, but gener- 
ally drifting here, there and every- 
where over the vast praries of western 
IN ebraska, Wyoming and Colorado, find- 
ling their own food, care, water and 
shelter. Each spring beginning early 
in May, the cattle owners, meet and ap- 
point a certain time for the beginning 
of the round up, and on that day repre- 
sentatives from the cattle owners or 
the owners themselves assemble at an 
appointed place;a wagon is provided 
for each mess as they style it, in which 
the men, ranging from six to fifteen, 
put their baggage and blankets. The 
cook’s mess box is on the back end of 
the wagon. Almost military precision 
and decipline are observed. From five 
to ten ponies are in use by each man. 
This number seems to an uninitiated 
person more than necessary for the 
prosecution of the work but when it is 
remembered that most of the time these 
horses are on the keen jump after some 
stray cow, calf or bull, which from the 
freedom they have enjoyed for a year in 
roaming the plains or hills are as_ wild 
as an untamed buffalo, then it is plain 
enough to the most unsophisticated 
that horses are soon run down. These 
riding ponies are kept in a bunch by 
each mess and are in charge, day and 
night, of men hired for the purpose of 
herding them. Grainis never fed to 
them, the nutritious grasses of the hills 
and plains furnishing abundant sus- 
tenance. Themen ride the ground all 
over, searching every bluff and ravine 
in order to find all the stock, and as 
fast as an animal is found it is driven 
to a herd from which each owner cuts 
out those of his brand and takes them 
to his own herd and so on. 

Every day the cattle are gathered 
together, all unbranded calves are 
branded, and this thing is kept up till 
the entire route previously agreed upon 
as the field of operations has been 
thoroughly scoured, and each mal 
takes his cattle to his range. 

The round-up naturally is an expeli- 
sive business, extending as it does over 
a territory of 300 to 400 miles square. 
But its efficiency in proving property, 
and keeping cattle on the ranges where 
they belong makes it necessary, as long 
as Cattle are permitted to run at large. 





| 


| Live 














The herd of Shorthorns owned by 
Abram Renick, Winchester, Kentucky, 
consists of about 100 head, for which it 
is reported he has been offered $200,000 
and refused it. And yet the old gentle 
man is over 70 years of*age and has no 
wife nor child. 


Samuel J. Tilden purchased the Guerr® 
sey cow, Type second, for $1 500 a 
Harkness’ recent sale in Philadelphia. 
The animal is a solid red fawn, with & 
little white. She we the chief prize 
at tho Guernsey yal A icultura 
Show last year, and her sire (Champion) 

ype 





and dam ( No 1) are both winners 





of several prizes in England. 
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Stock Notes. 


Large numbers of Guernsey cattle—chiefly 
two-year-old heifers in calf—are annually ex- 

rted from the island to England, where 
they have long been great favorites. The 
jmportations of Guernseys to this country 
have never been so great as during the past 
year, and, in point of excellence, the recent 
importations compare most favorably with 
any that have ever been made. The Guernsey 
herds of the United States are located chiefly 
in New England, New York and Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Anumber of the cattlemen in the Pan 
Handle and Western Kansas are stocking 
their ranches with improved thoroughbred 
bulls and heifers. E. Torrey bought forty 
head of white faced cows and heifers of C. 
Gudgell, Pleasant Hill, Mo. Messrs. Lee & 
Reynolds bought twenty-four head—four- 
teen bulls and bull calves. The above named 
gentlemen purchased other stock in [owa 
and Illinois, which they have sent to their 
ranches in the Pan Handle. ‘They have been 
adding improved stock to their herds for a 
few years past, and the increase is develop- 
ing into fine stock. 

The Kentucky Annual Short-horn sales to 
begin as a series at Mt. Sterling on the 27th 
of July and continue on the 28th and 29th 
at Winchester and Clintonville, Ky., will be 
a marked event in the history of Kentucky 
Short-horn cattle sales. “The old, long and 
well-known Kentucky Short-horn families 
will be represented in the sales largely. A 
large number of Short-horn cattle, young 
and full grown, male and female, will be 
sold. Every opportunity will thus be offered 
for buyers to suit themselves in making selec- 
tions, while in the large number of cattle to 
be sold there will be enough for all. See 
advertisement and send for catalogues, which 
are now ready. 

The Coleman-Fulton Pasture Company of 
Aransas county has become a chartered 
corporation with an authorized capital of 
$750,000. Its real estate assets consist of 
164,660 acres, with improvements, seventy 
miles of plank and wire fence, six artificial 
lake sfor watering stock, and other facilities 
for carrying on the business of stock raising. 
Besides realty, the company owns a large 
stock of cattle and 1,500 horses. The pro- 
ceeds of sales of stock are invested in Mexi- 
can cattle, which with their increase, go to 
swell the assets of the company. The offi- 
cers of the organization are G. W. Fulton, 
president; Thos. M. Coleman, superintendent, 
and S. J. Seymour, secretary and treasurer. 


A notable importation of the famous Booth 
Short-horns was made recently by Mr. 
Charles Morgan, son of the New York banker, 
who has established a stock farm near Bord- 
entown, N. J., and has given it the name of 
“New Warlaby.” ‘The cattle which he re- 
ceived Saturday numbered 13, among whom 
are the heifers Georgia Regia and Georgia 
Rufa, which cost £250 each; the cow Meriam 
cost £600, and her one-day-old heifer £100; 
Saxon Queen, £400; Bright Rose, £100; 
Maira, £100; one other unnamed, £250; the 
bull Royal George, which cost £600. The 
total cost of the 13 cattle in England was 
$14,500, which, with the insurance, freight, 
etc,, brings the expenses up to near $20,000. 


How shall the average farmer avail him- 
self of thoroughbreds? By getting a good 
bull best adapted to his location, farm and 
farming. From him he will raise good half- 
bloods. A second will give service by a good 
thoroughbred, three-fourths blood, and the 
stock improve every time. One bull will do 
for half a small town, and willsoon leave his 
mark on the stock. How soon $50 or $100 
would be returned in the enhanced value of 
the stock, its earlier maturity, its better size, 
its dairy improvement, or its larger returns 
otfcod consumed. Howlittle this is thought 
ofas it should be. A good Cotswold ram or 
auy other standard breed will improve each 
flock in progeny in asum nearly equal or 
exceeding his own cost every year, accord- 
ing tothe size of the flock on which he is 
used. 

The Polled Angus is becoming deservedly 
popular in America, H. M. Cochrane, of 
Hillhurst, Canada, has recently received five 
head from the Earl of Strathmore, and five 
from Mr. Smith, of Dundee, which cost from 
$500 to $800 per head. The model farm at 
Guelph, Ontario, is forming a herd; Mr. J. J. 
Rogers, of Abingdom, IIl.; Mr. Campbell, of 
Towa; Messrs. Burleigh and Bodwill, of Fair- 
field Center, Maine: Hon. J. H. Pope, Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, Canada; Mr. Redfield, of 
Wigwam Farm, Batavia, N. Y., and some 
others, are also importing freely from the 
best herds in Scotland. A herd has been 
sent to the Sandwich Islands for a Scotch 
resident there. Mr. Thomas R. Clark, of 
Victoria, Kans., is entitled to the credit of 
being the pioneer importer and breeder of 
these cattle in America, and the first to in- 
troduce them to the Western country, as 
well as the first to cross them upon the Short- 
horns, and bring them to the test of the 
butchers’ stall. 


On the “first sale of Short-horns” the 
Indiana Farmer remarks as follows: “We 
believe that the first-noted herd sale of Short- 
horn cattle was that of Charles Collign, 
Durham county, England. This occurred 
in 1810. It was here that the noted bull 
Comet sold for$5,000, and cows sold as high 
as $2,500. The herd of 29 head averaged 
$700 each. This was the highest price that 
ever had been paid for cattle, and it attracted 
attention all over the grazing districts of 
Europe, Whatever may be said in praise of 
other breeds, it is a fact that no other race 
of cattle have ever grown so steadily in favor 
in the past century anda half. Fitst im- 
ported into this country in 1785, now there 
is no grazing district on the continent with- 
out them. It is equally true perbaps, that 
no other single branch of husbandry has 
resulted in so much wealth and prosperity to 
the American farmer. And considering the 
vast opportunities of the Westit may be 
readily seen that we are but at’ the threshold 
of our possibilities in this regard. No one 
who grows beef cattle can afford to be with- 
out the Short-horn, in grading up his com- 
mon cattle.” 


Rocurster, N. Y., July 4.—The $10,000 
Stallion race at the Driving Park was a grand 
Success as a race and it proved profitable to 
the proprietors. Rains in the morning made 
the track exceedingly heavy and all agreed 
but for this Smuggler’s best stallion time, 
2:1534, would have been beaten. Four of 
Seven hotly contested heats were trotted in 
the “teens,” for a purse of $10,000—$5,000 
to first, $2,500 to second, $1,500 to third, 
1000 to fourth. Alexander first, Robert 
cant second, Santa Claus third, Hannis 





gime—2:19, 2:19, 2:1834 ,2:19 4, 2:21, 2:23, 


The last heat was only finished at 7;30 in 
6vening, and great éxcitement prevailed 


Derrnorr, Mich., July 4.—Maud 8. trotted 
ju the Hamtramck near this city, to beat St. 
Uien’s time over it, which was 2:1644. The 
mate went over the ground in 2:13%. The 
is counted sporting men as 

wee seconds slow, w if allowed, would 





Horse Items. 
Although this has been a very backward 
season for working trotters, twenty-two have 
already been added to the 2:30 list, while 
fourteen in the 2:20 block have improved 
their records. 
Gazelle (2:21,) by Rysdyk’s Hambletunian, 
dam by Harry Clay, and owned by Mr. Joseph 
Harker, of New York, foaled a bay colt by 
Gov. Sprague, May 22, at the stud farm of 
Mr. R. P. Todhunter, Walnut Hill, Ky. 
The list of entries for the Chicago Trot- 
ting Meetings, from July 19 to 23, inclusive, 
is the grandest one perfected in the United 
States. The grand total reaches nearly 200 
horses. Nearly all the fast ones of the coun- 
try are already entered. 


At the Saginaw trots the stallion race was 
won by Robert McGregor in 2:19]4, 2:19%, 
2:1914, with Monroe Chief second and Han- 
nis third. Silverton took the 2:23 purse in 
2:24, 2:2314, 2:2014. Little Brown Jug beat 
Buffalo Girl in the 2:20 pacing race, ‘the 
time being 2:2714, 2:27, 2:2134. 

3. Phillips, Piqua, O., sold to D. Wood- 
mansee for Commodore N. W. Kittson St. 
Paul, Minn., bay mare Lady Rolfe, 6 years, 
by ‘Tom Rolfe, dam by Rysdyk’s Hamble- 
tonian. Price said to be $10,000. She trot- 
ted a half- mile in 1,05, and has a record of 
2.2234, made at five years old at Louisville 
last fall. 

Blacking the outside of horses’ hoofs to 
make them shine and show well 1s an injuri- 
ous practice, for, if done; as is usual, with a 
mixture of grease and lamp-black, as soon as 
the horse is brought out on the road, dust 
begins to adhere to the hoofs, which are 
naturally porous, and thus stops the circula- 
tion of air in them, causing disease. The 
best treatment of the hoof is to keep it clean 
and leave it to show its own natural color. 


Filling a horse’s rack with hay, as some 
do, and permitting a constant supply to re- 
main before the animal, is one of the most 
probable means of producing disease, and 
the most positive in rendering animals unfit 
for fast work. Large supplies of hay have 
the effect of making the stomach large and 
weak, the belly in course of time becoming 
pendulous. Not only does the stomach in- 
crease in capacity, but the large intestines 
also become enlarged. 

Robert Bonner, has concluded to come to 
the front and beat the best time on record. 
He will trot Rarus and Edwin Forrest against 
time in August, either on the Prospect Park 
or Hartford track. Mr. Bonner says either 
Edwin Forrest or Rarus ought to beat 2.10, 
and the former driver of Rarus, Jack Splan, 
thinks he ought to go in 2:08. Both horses 
have trotted in 2:1114, ona three-quarter 
track, which is considered by prominent 
sporting men better than 2:101¢ on a mile 
track. 

Ed. Broadnax, the trainer of Capt. Cottrill’s 
stable, has a somewhat remarkable history. 
He was a slave before the War, his master 
being Mr. Broadnax, the partner of Mr. Cot- 
trill. His fondness for horses amounts to a 
passion. In 1861, while still a slave, and at 
a time when sectional prejudice ran very 
high, Mr. Broadnax sent Ed to Saratoga with 
his stable. Ed, like the faithful servant 
that he was, made the trip, remained in the 
North until the racing season was over, and, 
although he might have made himself a free 
man at any moment, preferred to return 
with his master to Mobile, where he has 
ever since lived. 

TREATMENT FOR RincBone.—This disease, 
which consists of inflammation of the mem- 
brane governing the bones of the pasterp 
joint, followed by a deposit of bony matter, 
which in time causes the bone to unite and 
make a stiff joint, requires different treat 
ment in young horses from that needed 
with old ones. Young horses often recover 
quickly, while old ones are sometimes treated 
without effect. ‘The proper course consists 
of rest and cooling applications until the in- 
flamation is subdued ; then apply a blister, 
such as twenty grains each of corrosive sub- 
limate and camphor, ten drops of hydro- 
chloric acid andone ounce of turpentine; 
watch the blister and wash off when the ef- 
fect is sufficient. 

The English journals have more to say now 
than heretofore on the injurious effects of 
the premature training and racing of their 
thoroughbred horses, and strongly con‘emn 
bringing out two-year-old colts for racing, 
saying that three years oldis the very earliest 
they should be permitted to appear on the 
course. The result of the early, severe train- 
ing which colts must undergo to fit them 
for a race, is often the cause of breaking them 
down for life, or at least making them en- 
tirely useless except for a light weight under 
the saddle. It would be much better to keep 
colts back until three years old, and if they 
show any point of weakness, give them time 
to grow over this, and keep them back till four 
years old. However carefully a colt may be 
fed, exercised and tended, it is impossible for 
him to get sufficient strength of bone, mus- 
cle and tendon at two years old to make him 
wear well and long through after life if then 
put to hard service. He is not like a steer, 
to be pushed forward to make a carcass of 
beef at the earliest possible age.—National 
Live Stock Journal. 


—_— 





A MonGREL sire of any kind of stock should 
never be used. Ifa farmer is not able to 
purchase, a thoroughbred alone, he should 
get others to unite with him and make a 
joint purchase, dividing purchase price and 
cost of keeping. When this is done no 
neighborhood need be without such a sire. 


aien> 





Partial records of the live stock in- 
terests of Texas show a yearly yield of 
something over 400,000 head of cattle. 
-Eight dollars per head is about the av- 
erage market price at San Antonio. 





In grazing sheep on the ranches of 
Colorado the area required for one sheep 
is reckoned at five acres! Land ought 
to be cheap when it takes as much as 
that to keep a sheep through the year. 





A spirited horse under irritating in- 
fluences does from downright fear what 
may be wrongfully charged to vicious- 
ness. Heavy blows may fall upon the 
nervous beast only to be followed by 
the worst of results. 





T. S. Cooper, Reading, Hamilton coun- 
ty, Ohio, will exhibit 40 head of Jersey 
cattle at the St. Louis Fair. He is now 
importing 60 head of the best Jerseys 
he could find in the Channel Islands. 





The receipts of cattle at the Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, from January 1 
to May 7, 1881, are reported at 369,591 
head; same time in 1880, 443,975 ; same 
time in 1879, 386,228; showing a er 
off from. 1880 of 74,384 head, and 16,63 
from 1879. we 


A black mare, seized at Boston for 
violation of customs laws, has been 
sold at auction by the United States 
marshal for $550, The animal was ship- 
ped from New Brunswick at an invoic- 
ed valuation of $100, but the appraisers 








, time precisely the same as her best 





valuation and the duties combined was 
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Edited by R. M. Bell, of Brighton, Ma- 
coupin Oo. Iie, to whom all matter relat- 
ing to this department should be addressed. 


SHEEP SHEARING. 


By the Cowle County Wool Growers 
and Sheep Breeder’s Association. 











Che Shepherd. \¢ 


Mr. Newcomh’s two vear old Colorado 
ewe 60; after shearing, 5644; fleece 


he shearing was called off at 4:30 p. 
m. and the committee retired for con- 
sultation and award of prizes. Mr. 
Cole was awarded first prize, Mr. Ken- 
nedy second, and Mr. Taylor third. All 
the shearers expressed themselves as 
satisfied with the decision of the com- 
mittee. 

The shearing was visited during the 


As per previous announcement in the | 4@y by large numbers of Arkansas City 


and Winfield business men and other 


on millet, prairie hay, cotton seed, 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, straw, corn or 
corn fodder, for he is a generous feeder. 
Good warm dry shelter is second to 
no other condition in successful shee 

husbandry. The sheep is a tender ani- 
mal and he who expects him to stand 
the sleets and snows of this section un- 
harmed will simply do so at the risk of| 
the loss of his flock. | 
_ There is much in the manner of herd-| 
ing. Sheep need all the latitude possi- | 
ble, and should be driven and turned, 
while feeding, as seldom as possible;| 





J 

contend are generally relished by sheep in 
their early or soft state, and ultimately eradi- 
cated in this way. It has constantly come 
under our observation that land stocked to a 
greater or less extent with sheep is compara- 
tively free from weeds, and we fear this great 
advantage of sheep farming is not appreciated 
by agriculturists. It may also be observed 
that the younger the pastures are when the 
sheep are put on to graze the more effectual 
they will be in keeping in subjection and 
finally killing out the weeds. 

Between the sheep’s hoofs a small aperture 
may be seen called the billex canal, whose 


Telegram of the public sheep shearing | private citizens throughout the county, 
under the auspices of the Cowley Coun-| al] taking an interest in the exercises, 
ty Wool Growers and Sheep Breeders’}and making close inspection of the 
Association, for Wednesday, May 4th,|S2eep on exhibition. We believe that 


in, cara oi was the general opinion that our 
the Telegram with its usual enterprise | neighbors from Butler county exhibited 


had a reporter on the grounds early in|the finest looking and best wintered 
the morning, that a thorough and cor-|sheep, shearing heaviest fleece and 
rect report might be given to its | Showing the largest amount of mutton, 
Senders }a8 Will be seen by the report. Cowley 


= } : county shows the best average weight 
The place selected for the shearing|of wool to the sheep. It must also be 


was at Mr. Newcomb’s feed and sale|remembered that the parties from But- 


but the herder should be careful to al-| office it is to secrete an oily fluid for the pur- 
a know exactly where every sheep |pose of lubricating the skin between the 

5 ; | hoofs, it being called int ti b 

The large proportion of failures in| step the ham takes in aetoniion its yo | 
sheep keeping in this section is easily | Therefore, when perpetually wet or constant- 
traceable to a failure to observe these | 1y dirty, the parts swell, and this sectetion 
conditions. Ihave never known any |already spoken of is stopped or retarded ; 
prevailing disease among sheepin this| hence not only is the skin deprived of the 
section, save scab, which is not fatal. oily secretion, but the secretion itself be- 

But I must confess that but few men | comes an irritant of the glands, which secret- 
should engage in sheep husbandry, from \ed it. Inflammation of the parts is the conse- 
= : se rhegndan ronigy mnt Menge F — | quent result, hence foot rot, which unless re- 


the maiuagement of the committee of| 
arrangments, Mr. Newcomb had _ pro-| 
vided temporary stlls and had erected | 
a suitable platform upon which the! 
sheep were to be sheared. While the 


as they should have been, due allow-! 
ance must be made from the fact that | 
this was the first attempt at anything 
must be learned. To Mr. Crowell, sec- 
comb, the reporter is under obligations 
for courtesies shown. Visiting the 
stalls the reporter was enabled to give 
the number and kind of sheep on exhi- 
bition, and also the owner’s name. 

Mr. Copland, of Douglass, Butler 
county, shows two 2 year old, thorough- 
bred Merino bucks; one 3 year old 
Merino buck. 

Mr. Uhel, of Douglasse, Butler county, 
shows two 2 year old ews; and two 
year eld ewes; one 3 year old. buck and 


Merinos. 

Mr. ly See of Butler county, one 1 
year old Merino, thoroughbred buck. 

Senator Wilkie, Butler county, two 
thoroughbread 2 year old bucks, one of 
which was imported, and was much 
admired by all. 

Messrs Meech & Blue, of Richland 
township, six Vermont bucks, thorough- 
bred, 2 year old; three 1 vear old lambs, 
first cross from thoroughbred Merino 
bucks and Colorado ewes. 

Mr. Stalter, of Rock township, two 2 
year old thoroughbred Merino bucks. 

8.8. Linn, of Pleasant Valley town- 
ship, three 2 year old Merino bucks, 
Hammond stock, and three winter 
lambs. 

Mr. Wimple of Vernon township, one 
Vermont buck 1 year old: one Linco}n- 
shire buck and one Leicester buck, all 
thoroughbreds, also one cashimere goat 
4 mgd old buck and two ewes with 

ids. 


one two year old Cotswool buck and 
two 2 year old Cotswool ewes. . 

Messrs. Worsles & Sanders of Tisdale 
township, Lincolnshire buck, ewe and 
lamb,and two thorough bred Merino 
bucks, 2 years old. 

By ten o’clock a large number of peo-| 
ple were on the ground. Among whom | 
were owners or representatives from | 
nearly every flock of sheep in Cowley | 
county and many from Butler and Elk 
counties. 

Mr. Rigby, President of the Associa- 
tion called the convention’ to order, | 
stating that the object of the meeting} 
was for the purpose of bringing togeth-' 
er the sheep men of Cowley and adjoin- 
ing counties, that an interchange of, 
opinion and ideas on sheep raising) 
might be had, and that specimens from | 
their respective flocks might be exhibit- | 
ed and sheared, and the result be made} 
a matter of record for future reference! 
and improvement. Mr. Rigby further} 
stated that the association had offered | 
a prize to shearers of first, second and.) 
third class. He would ask the owners | 
of thesheep on the ground to select a! 
committee of three on the award of| 
prizes. W. A. Campbell of Cambridge, | 
Cowley county; W. Stapleton of New! 
Lisbon, Ohio, and W. Snodgrass of | 
Douglas, Butler county, were chosen | 
such committee. 

The Shearers contesting for the prize, 

were W. Cole, A. L. 'Taylor, M. M. Ken- 
nedy, John Snyder, Lafe McPherson, J. 
S. Majors, and W. N. Young. 
The reporter neglected to get the ad-| 
dress of the above named gentleman. | 
It might also be well to state that prizes 
were $5.00 to first, $3.00 to second and): 
$2.00 to third. 
The points to be considered by the! 
committee were, promptness, easy | 
handling of sheep, smooth shearing, | 
Pg commenced in the following or | 
der. 

From Mr. Uhl’s sheep, yearling Me-| 


Yearling Merino ewe, 81 tbs; after 
shearing 66 tbs; fleece 15. 

Three year old Merind ewe 1114¢ tbs; 
after shearing 92 tbs; fleece 191¢ ths. 

Yearling Merino buck 129 ths; after 
shearing 103; fleece 26% ths. 

From Mr. Copeland,s sheep, three year 
old Merino wether, 142 tbs; after shear- 
ing 117; fleece 25 ibs: Two year old 
Merino buck, Gen. Grant, 167 tbs; after 
shearing 113%; fleece 3544. Two year 
old Merino buck, Phil. Sheridan, 160 tbs; 
after shearing 12814; fleece 3014. 

From Messrs Meech & Blue’s sheep, 
eleven months old lamb, first cross from 
Merino buck and Colorado ewe, 60 tbs; 
after shearing 51; fleece 6. Second 
lamb ot same cross, 55 tbs; after shear- 
ing 4844 fleece 6%. Two year old Me- 
rino buck 1131 tbs; after shearing 89; 
fleece 2414. Two year old Merino buck 
104 tbs; after shearing 821¢; fleece 2114. 

From Mr. Wimple’s sheep, Cotswool 
ewe, 2 years old, 160 tbs; after shearing 
151; fleece 9. One year old Merino buck 
1291 tbs; after shearing 103%; fleece 


26. 

From Mr. Stalter’s sheep, two year 
old Merino buck 128% tbs; after shear- 
ing 109; fleece 191g. Two year old Me- 
rino buck 163% tbs; after shearing 1334¢ 
fleece 30. 

Mr. Taylor’s Merino buck, yearling, 
153 tbs; after shearing 99, fleece24_ 

Mr. Wilkie’s. two year old Merino 
buck, Captain Jack, 150% bs; after 
shearing 12214 ; fleece 284. 

From Mr. Linn’s sheep, two year old 
Merino buck 114% ts after shearing 
8814; fleece 264g. Two year old Merino 
buck 11346; r shearing 90; fleece 


2316. 
é H. Brown’s two year old Cotswool 
buck 19514; after shearing 178; fleece 








164. 


accommodations were not as ¢ slete | - 
ws complete | their flocks. 


retary of the association and Mr. New- | 


one 1 year old buck, all thoroughbred | 


G. J. Brown of Silver creek township, | 


stable, on Court house street. Under|l€r county have about two years the 
jadvantage of Cowley, in graded and 


thoroughbred sheep, also in the experi- 
ence and treatme>t of flocks. These 


| points were plainly visible, and will no 


doubt stimulate eur sheep men to much 
more exertion in the improvement of 


The sheep of Messrs. Uhl, Copeland 
| and Wilkie do not grade any higher than 


of the kind, and like everything else | hose of Messrs. Stalter,Wimple, Meech 


‘and Blue. 


There is an important point in this 
ireport that sheep men will do well to 
inote, especially those handling low 
| grade Colorado, Missouri and Arkansas 
sheep. We refer to the eleven months 
old lambs of Meech and Blue. Theseare 
| first cross from thoroughbred Merino 
| bueks whose fleece averaged 41 pounds 
last season. Colorado ewes medium 
stock, tleecing from 2 to 4 pounds. 
| The bucks referred to were froma 
flock brought to this country by Mr. 
'Erza Meech, Sen., direct from the cele- 
| brated sheep farm of Mr. Hammond. of 
‘Vermont, and weresold to Messrs. Linn, 
Wimple and others. 

The first cross shows an eleven month 
lamb weighing 60 pounds and fleecing 
9 ae or 200 per cent. of increase in 
| WOO!. 
| Sheep raisers who wish to improve 
their grade of sheep and increase the 
,per cent.of. wool and mutton, should 
not fail to learn wisdom from the facts 
given in this report. There is in the 
county to-day of low grade sheep nearly 
| 50,000, or nine-tenths of the whvule an 
|it is the main object of this report to 
| urge upon owners of flocks the impor- 
tance of improving their grades. 

There are now in Cowley and udjoin- 
ing counties fine flocks of thorough- 
, breds for sale. See to it, sheep men, 
‘that you at once improve the opportu 
-hity now within your reach, amt may 
|the next annual public shearing of 


‘Cowley county tell the results of 
your efforts. 
The reporter heard a number of the 


sheep men regretting the lack of inter- 
est taken by the press of the county, in 
not having reporters on the ground that 
ja thorough publication of what was 
done might be given to the people 
throughout the county. The only re- 
‘porters present were Mr. Hulse, of the 
Douglass Index, and the 
man, 


Telegram 





’ ——-—-_ —- «~~ 
Sheep and Wool Industries. 

Statistical calculations have evolved 
the fact that the increase in the popula- 
tion of the United States has doubled 
once in 23 years. It is now about 
18,000,000 larger than in 1860, and the 
natural inference is that in 1890 it will 
be about 64,000,000. Allowing four 
pounds of wool to each person, it will 
require 256,000,000 pounds of wool to 
meet the requirements of the inhabit- 
ants of this country ten years hence. 
We are now large importers of wool, 
and yet we have countless acres of as 
good growing lands as eyes ever looked 
at, with plenty of water, and climate in 
almost any section of the country well 
adapted to the raising of sheep and the 
cutivation of wool. The growing de- 
mands for goods of all kinds of which 
wool forms the component part, makes 
it almost compulsory that this branch 
of industry should be carefully nur- 
tured. In worsted goods our trade is 
growing rapidly, and unless we get our 
supply of wool from our own growers, 
this trade must leave our shores for the 

nore hospitable ones of England and 


|France, whefe it is tenderly watched 
‘over, as itis an 


important source of 
wealth. Wecould and we should turn 
the balance of trade largely in our fa- 
vor, especially where there is so little 
cost attached, and the inducements are 


and condition of the fleece. Shearing | 8° 8teat.—Stockman and Farmer. 
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Sheep Growing in Northwest Texas. 
Sheep growing in Northwest Texas 





rino ewe, weight 95; after shearing 77/is increasing rapidly in interest and 
tbs ; fleece 18 ‘Ibs. | 


‘bids fair, soon, to be a business of no 
mean proportions. Successful sheep 
husbandry in Northwest Texas, in the 
/past, has been the exception rather 
ithan the rule. But when afew condi- 
tions cometo be properly understood, 
there will be no difficulty about sheep 
husbandry in this section becoming 
both a successful and profitable busi- 
ness. The conditions of successful 


sheep growing in Northwest Texas are 
good water, fresh pasture, shade in 
summer, plenty of salt, a bountiful sup- 
ply of feed from the middle of Decem- 

er to the last of Febuary, warm dry 
shelter, and diligent, careful herding. 
With these conditions assiduously ad- 
hered to, sheep will seldom fail to ren- 
der a handsome remuneration. 

Sheep require good water. They will 
not do well upon muddy, stagnant 
water which a cow or horse will fre- 
quently drink greedily. 

The pasture should be changed every 
few weeks for them to do the best. 
The sheep is a dainty feeder, and after 
he a over his pasture a few times 
and seleets such as he delights to eat, 
he wants a new field. 

There are noanimals which appreci- 
ate salt as much as the sheep; in fact, 
it is one of the essentials to a thrifty, 
healthy sheep. 

Many fidckmasters delight in an open 
prairie, but sheep require shade to 
shield them from the scorching rays of 
summer’s sun. . 

Winter feed! winter feed! is the reef 


wrecks of nine-tenths of the sheep 
growers’ ships of Northwest Texas. 
The quality of feed is not so important 
as the quantity. A sheep will do well 





know, either from neglect or inability 
will comply—that most of them will 
failto make it profitable. Some may 
be disposed to think we have drawn 
the lines most too closely, but experi- 
ence is a faithful teacher and we are 
willing to be tried by that rule. Let 
none be discouraged; but let all make 


tarded and remedied very soon destroys not 
only the hoofs but the glands, and perhaps 
the coronary border which secretes the hoofs.. 

In their circular of June 10th, Justice, Bate- 
‘man & Co. quote the market as quiet, owing 
to the great uncertainty of future prices. 


| They continue at some length, as follows: 


“The surplus of both wool and woolen goods 
is believed to have been consumed, so that 





up their minds to observe these con- 
ditions; and doing so faithfully, none 


Stock Journal. 
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KANSAS Crry, Mo., June 11, 1881.—By 
accident last year I learned the value of 
sorghum seeds for sheep. Last Novem- 
ber I sent a lot of thoroughbred rams, 
for use, into Hodgeman county: These 
rams hadenot been in good condition in 
the fall and I had been feeding them 
Porain, until they had become well ac- 
customed to it. I told Mr. Rucker, who 
had charge of these sheep, that a change 
of feed would be good for them. So he 
fed them a variety of grain. I went to 
the ranch one evening and found scat- 
tered in the feed lots millet, rice, corn 
and sorghum seed. Thecorn and millet, 
although good, lay untonched, until 
every head of sorghum was eaten and 
even then was not eaten with any rel- 
ish. I then said to Mr. Rucker to give 
these ramsas much sorghum seed as 
would be good for them; meaning by 
that amount nearly all they would eat 
up, and al the end of the season these 
sheep were brought back to the ram 


d| herd in better condition than.any other 


lot of ranis, although I had several lots 
of rams out with other herds, all of 
which were well fed; some on millet, 
some on Indian corn and some on rice 
corn. Now this has proven tome that 
sorghum is the best feed grown in Kan- 
sas for feeding sheep. In the early 
winter I met Mr. Wadsworth in Larn- 
ed. He asked me what | thought of 
sorghum for fattening sheep. I told 
him he would find it good. He purchased 
about 300 acres of sorghum which had 
not been harvested and herded about 
1,5000 head of fattening wethers on it. 
About one-third of these sheep were 
marketed here.—A. B. Matthews. 


Sheep Notes. 

Fully one-fourth of all the sheep of Mon- 
tana perished during last winter, and many 
owners lost their entire flocks. Sheep are 
worth there en the ground from $4.00 to 
$5.00 a head. 

The wool clip of the world has increased 
five times since 1830, when it was about 320,- 
000,000 pounds in weight. In 1878 (the latest 
year for which there are complete figures) 
the total was 1,568,000,000 pounds. 

There were over two millions of sheep 
sheared in Michigan this year, according to 
official statements from the Michigan secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Jenny. He says that the 
total average Glip was 10,074,163 pounds of 
wool. That is an average of nearly 51¢ Ibs. 


The highest production of California wool 
was in 1876, when over 56,000,000 lbs were 
produced. In 1878 it was down to 40,000,000; 
in 1879 up to 49,000,000 ; in 1880 46,000,000 
Ibs. Oregon, according to the best statistics 
attainable, produced 7,325,000 Ibs, of wool in 
1880. 


An evidence of how stock will do in north- 
ern Michigan is afforded by the fact that 
four of Captain Roe’s sheep, that strayed 
from the flock last fall, passed all of last win- 
ter in the woods of Fox Island, and all re- 
turned a few days, not only alive and well, 
but in good condition. t 

When they shear sheep in Australia they 
mean business, as may be imagined, when 
the flocks aggregate over 200,000. There are 
some proprietors who own more than 500,000. 
Edoes & Co., New South Wales, upon one 
sheep farm at Burrawary, had a sheep shear- 
ing which lasted ten weeks, during which 
time 260,123 sheep wereshorn. One hundred 
shearers, besides the regular farm hands, 
were employed. 

One of the advantages of keeping sheep is 
that qualities of lands and crops can be utiliz- 
ed by them, which would otherwise be com- 
paratively profitless. While they are among 
the most profitable stock, they actually im- 
prove the soil, so that more grass and more 
money are realized with less labor. A writer 
remarks, a pound of mutton can be raised as 
cheap as a pound of beef or pork, and is 
worth equally as much in the market, and the 
wool is extra profit. Use thoroughbred males 
of any of the popular breeds, and in a few 
years your sheep will be a source of pride as 
well as profit. 


We have heard a good deal about the gold- 
en tread of the sheep, but we must remem- 
ber that it depends altogether where it treads 
as to whether the tread is golden or otherwise. 
Of course, on light land under the plow the 
tread of the sheep is beneficial in consolidat- 
ing the land, neither is it so heavy as to poach 
it; the even distribution of manure, too, by 
sheep is a well known advantage. But it is 
the close cropping of the sheep on newly laid 

land, or upon the best medows, which 
doessomuch harm. Good pastures on which 
oxen are fed are injured by sheep, which re- 
ject the coarses grasses and pick out the 
finest. 

Sheep ranches have always proved very 
profitable investments. One year with an- 
other they pay well under the management 
of experienced men. .The soil and climate 
favor wool-growing interests. There is com- 
peregrey little labor or transportation re- 
quired in connection with the industry. The 
lands, if remote, are cheap, and the crop is 
sure and generally brings remunerative prices, 
Vast extents of pasture, excellently adapted 
to wool-growing, may yet be had at nominal 

res in this and adjoining counties. We 
really know of no other opening that offers 
so many inducements as this, when the 
amount of capital required is taken into con- 


upon which has been stranded the}*deration. 


It is a matter not sufficiently known that 
sheep give material assistance in keeping 
land free from weeds. Many of the most 
pernicious weeds with which farmers have to 





will have rvom to complain.—Texas | 


competition from that quarter is no longer a 
source of danger. Prices are on a low basis 
|and slightly below the reach of foreign com- 
| petition. The mills, with a few exceptions, 
are without doubt lightly supplied. As the 
purchasing power of the masses was never 
so good, and wages scarcely ever so high, and 
the increase of population by immigration 
enormous, there is a fair prospect of a good 
demand for woolens, and consequently for 
the raw material. That wools are not likely 
to be lower is admitted. 


We want better mutton and better wool 
than we have been getting. The growing, 
strengthening demand for American products. 
call for improvement in sheep-raising, and 
indeed our own consumptive demand is only 
supplied in a beggarly way. As yet our ex- 
ports of sheep product are small, while they 
should be as great in proportion ag,our ship- 
ments of live and dressed beef. The explana- 
tion of this, lies in the fact that while we 
have overwhelming numbers of sheep, we 
have comparatively few inproved flocks in the 
far-west and southwest. Keep only thorough- 
bred rams and castrate the scrubs before they 
are old enough to do any damage, and see 
what kind of a change will take place in a 
very few years. This is the least expensive, 
and yet the most effective way of improving. 

At a sheep-shearing of Merinos at Oakland, 
Mich., the heaviest fleeces shorn were 24 
pounds, 3 ounces ; 23 pounds, 13 ounces ; 21 
pounds, 3 ounces. The weight of the sheep 
were in the same order, as follows: 129 
pounds, 11414 pounds and 112 pounds, re- 
spectively, the heaviest shearing the largest 
fleeces. At Sedalia, Mo., at a similar shearing, 
the three heaviest fleeces were 36 pounds, 4 
31 pounds, 4 ounces ; and 28 pounds, 

The weight of the sheep were 
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14 ounces. 
| 135 pounds, 158 pounds and 13646 pounds. 
Mr. W. W. Brown, of Slater. Mo., made the 
|following shearings from Colswoulds. Six 
rams one year old this spring as follows: 26 
pounds, 2234 pounds, 2194 pounds, 201¢ 
pounds, 1914 pounds and 19 pounds. Six 
| ewes two years old, with suckling lambs by 
| their side, sheared 1914 pounds, 184 pounds, 
|171¢ pounds, 1744 pounds, 17 pounds, and 
|17 pounds. 
| Agricultural writers who are enthusiasts 
|on the profitableness of sheep raising have 
| from time to time made some pretty broad 
| and sweeping assertions in their favor, which 
| might perhaps lead a novice in the business 
| to expect entirely too much of his flocks and 
| fleeces. That sheep will do well where other 
| animals would scarcely be able to gain a sub- 
| sistance, thereisno doubt. They graze more 
| closely, and keep the pasturage in much bet- 
ter condition than other animals, for while 
depositing a sufficient amount of fertilizing 
material to keep the grass thrifty and healthy, 
none is smothered out by large piles of ma- 
nure, as is the case where cattle graze, 
They are, therefure, valuable on an unfertile 
farm. By careful selection with the pro 
duction of the best wool and mutton in view 
a flock of sheep can be made very valuable 
in a few years, even though the beginner can 
only afford to start with common ewes. If he 
uses none but a bred ram, and each ) ear culls 
out the poorest sheep in the lot, he will find 
the business a most profitable one for a per- 
son of moderate means to start with. 


Prof. James Law, writer to the New York 
Weekly Tribune, says: The books on sheep 
have seriously misled flockmasters on this 
subject. Almost any sheep owner will tell 
you that after a year the sheep gets a pair of 
broad teeth yearly, and if you show that his 
three-year-olds have four pairs of broad teeth 
he can only claim that they are exceptions, 
and protest that they do not exceed 3 years 
of age. Now these cases are no exceptions, 
for all well-bred sheep have a fall mouth of 
front teeth at 3 years old. Some old, unim- 
proved flocks may still be found in which the 
mouth is not full until near 4 years old, but un- 
fortunately these are now the exceptions, and 
should not be made the standard, as they so 
constantly are. In Coltswolds, Leicesters, 
Lincolns, Southdowns, Oxford Downs, 
Hampshire Downs, and even in the advanced 
Merinoes, and in the grades of all of these, 
dentition is completed from half a year to a 
year earlier. The milk or lamb teeth are 
easily distinguished from the permanent or 
broad teeth by their smaller size, and by the 
thickness of the jawbone around their fangs, 
where the permanent teeth are still inclosed. 
As the lamb approaches a year old the broad 
exposed part of the tooth becomes worn away, 
and the narrow fangs projecting above the 
gums stand apart from each other, leaving 
wide intervals. This is even more marked 
after the first pair of permanent teeth have 
come up, overlapping each other at their 
edges, and from this time onward the num- 
ber of small milk teeth and of broad perma- 
nent teeth are white, clear and pearly. The 
successive pairs of permanent teeth. make 
their appearance through the gums in ad- 
vanced breeds at about the following dates: 
The first pair at one year ; the second pair at 
one year and a half; the third pair at two 
years and three months ; the fourth and last 
pair at three years. It will be observed that 
between the appearance of the first two pairs. 
there is an interval of six months, while after 
this each pair comes up nine months after its. 
predecessors. For backward grades and the 
unimproved breeds the eruption is about six 
months later for each pair of teeth, but evem 
with them the mouth is full at three years. 
and six months. 


A farmer who has kept sheep through: 
anumber of winters, says that last. 
winter it took four times as much fod- 
derfor them as during the previous 
winter. ah 


A reason given for not. roofing shee 
corrals in Colorado is that in cove 
pens a big snow drift will smother the 
sheep. “The why” of this isa little dif- 
ficult to understand. 
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William Shakepeare. 

William Shakespeare was born at 
Stratford-on-Avon in 1564, But little is 
known of his early life, except that he 
was of poor parents, moderately edu- 
cated, and married rather young a lady 
seven years his senior. Becoming dis- 
satisfied at home, he proceeded to 
London, where he soon achieved dis- 
tinction as a theatrical manager. Many 
persons seem to consider him, as a 
writer, a mere myth, that the immortal 
dramas which bear his name, were 








‘ written by other persons, mostly by 


Lord Bacon. 

Such persons, it will be noticed, be- 
long to that school of logicians, who 
deny that Homer, Tell,and such others, 
ever existed. Even more, many of 
them deny the existance of a God; and 
with patience I await to hear them an- 
nounce the theory, that the builders of 
the Egyptian pyramids never existed; 
claim the pyramids to have grown, 
something like mushrooms, and thus at 
one bold’stroke destroy the mystery 
that has hung overthem so long, and 
explain why no modern architect could 
rear such masonry. For are not the 
dramas of Shakspeare mental monu- 
ments, as huge and high, as any materi- 
al structure that was ever wrapped in 
the mellow rays of Egypt’s tropic sun? 

There would be nothing gained to 
literature could Bacon, by the most in- 
tricate sophistry, be proven to have been 
the author of Shakspeare’s dramas. 
Such a change would add nothing to 
Bacon’s fame, for he has otherwise 
shown us his powers, while it would 
deprive us of our Shakspeare. John 
Milton, the acknowledged prince of 
British poets, who had mastered six 
languages at the age of seventeen, and 
who wasthe most learned man of his 
day, which was immediately after 
Shakspeare’s death, wrote thus: “What 
needs my Shakspeare for his honored 
bones the labor of an age in piled stones. 
Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 
what need st thou such weak witness 
of thy name? Thouin our wonder and 
astonishment hast built thyselfa live- 
long monument, end so sepulchred in 
such pomp dost lie, that kings for 
sucha tomb would wish to die.” John 
Milton’s evidence is worth more than 
hundreds of our critics, who know 
aothing of what transpired two or 
three centuries ago. SEMPER FIpDUus. 

Southeast Mo. June 21. 


Letter from Bon Ami. 

Dear Home Circle: The most amus- 
ing article I have read lately was 
written by Clodaobper. It is the more 
amusing since it does not appear 
that the writer intended to be funny. 
He compares the armies of ancient and 
modern times, and concludes that we 
must be more barbarous and uncivilized 
than the ancients, because our stand- 
ing armies are larger thantheirs. The 
writer seems to think that he has made 
a great discovery—that he has com- 
passed a subject that no historian has 
been able todo. Certain itis that no 
historian of note has ever drawn a like 
conclusion from the premises. The ab- 
surdity of the argument is manifest. If 
standing armies have anything to do 
with progress or retrogression there are 
a dozen facts connected with ancient 
warfare, any one of which would off-set 
any advantage the writer would gain by 
the comparison. Butthe writer’s mind 
is too narrow to take a comprehensive 
view of the subject. He can notice one 
fact and one only. He can seeabout as 
much of this subject at one time, as the 
Lilliputians eould see of Gulliver. He 
does not notice the fact that Xerxes 
invaded Greece with an army almost 
equal in size to the united standing ar- 
mies of every country at the present 
time. He seems to be ignorant of the 
fact that as civilization goes on: wars 
occur less frequently. He is not aware 
that many more were killed in 
ancient than in modern warfare. He 
ignores the fact thatthe treatment of 
prisoners taken in ancient warfare was 
the most brutal that barbarians could 
devise or fiends execute. No! the wri- 
ter has got it into his mind that an- 
cient armies were smaller than modern 
armies,and this is the only idea his 
narrow mind can hold. 

Although Clodhopper said in the be- 
ginning of his article that he would say 
nothing about America, he concluded 
with some remarks about Chicago. 
These seem to be the most sensible re- 
marks in his whole article. I admit 
that our argument against retrogression 
never can be quite conclusive, until we 
can contrive by some means to annihi- 
late Chieago. The best we can do, per- 
haps, is to adduce Sodom and Gomorrah 


as an off-set. The writer says that the 
editor did not publish several articles 
of his about America. Ido not think 
this statemett will surprise any of the 
readers of the RURAL. The only wonder 
is that he ever got any of his articles 
oe yg in the Home circle. It is said 
that a woman once went to an unjust 
judge to be avenged on her adversary, 
and the unjust judge said that, though 
he neither feared God nor man, yet Es 
would avenge the woman lest by her 
continual cunning she would trouble 
him, Again, it is said in the bible that 
@ man went late in the evening to a 
rich man’s house to get some bread for 
his visitors. The rich man replied that 
the servants had all gone to bed. . But 
the man continued knocking until the 
a man gave him bread to get rid of 
im. 

Now, if these men would doso much, 
what would a kindeditor do. I presume 
it was by asimilar process of reasoning 





_.| great deal of perseverance. 


that Col. Colman concluded to let Clod- 
hopper, into the Circle. One good thing 
can be said of the Devil— that hehasa 
We can 
say as much of Clodhopper. 

In very ancient times—thanks to those 
good old times for our fable—a father 
and his son were put into prison for 
some crime, while there, they made 
some wings from wood, wax, and 
feathers. When released they went 
down to the sea to test their invention. 

The father flying low reached the 
opposite shore in safety. The son being 
more ambitious than the father, flew so 
high that the sun melted the wax in his 
wings and he fell into the sea and 
perished. The moral of this little story 
may be of some benefit to Clodhopper. 
He evidently knows “chicken from 
turkey” and he should contine himself 
strictly to the poultry department. I 
do not know that he will take this ad- 
vice, but I am sure it would be best for 
all concerned if he should. Let Clod- 
hopper content himself with hopping 
until his wings are feathered. 

Bon AMI. 


Letter from Lilly of the Valley. 
Dear friends of the Circle—May 1 
come in this morning for 2 little “chat” 
Iam all alone and tired of my own 
company. Istherenotaray of sunshine 
in the circle to fallupon me: I am sadly 
in need of it I think; as old Sol is hiding 
his face to-day;and gloomy weather al- 
ways depreses my spirits. Oh! if we 
could only gather enough sunshine in 
the brighr days of our lives to cast a 
sunsat-radiance o’er the dark ones. But 
I suppose that we would not appreciate 
the sunshine if there were no clouds. 
Our live’s pidture would not ba perfect 
all brightuess, and no clouds and rain to 
reflect the rainbow of promise.“ Oj sad 
hearts cease thy repintng.” 

Idyll, I doubt not we can each look 
back, o’er the past of our short lives, 
and recall some swoet hope perished— 
some ideai paled. Is it not a great bles- 
ing to us that— 
Heaven from all creatures 
book of Fate, ° 
All but the prescribed their present state 
From brutes what men, from men 
what spirits know, 
Or who could suffer being here below; 
Or, blindness to the future; kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle marked 
by Heaven: 
Nini. I wish I knew you, I think we 
could be good friends. I would tolerate 
the “Spoopendykes” for your amuse- 
ment. Did you everread Alvira Slim- 
roost, or Mr. Doffadil; they are real 
funny. But one is so much’ better 
pleased with themselves after reading 
such books as Bayard Taylor’s, Mat. F. 
Wards, and I like historical novels like 
Surry of Eagles Nest—they give us 
something to think of long after they 
are laidaside. Lloyd Gayot the idea of 
you stopping to study so lovely a flower 
as the lily, perhaps she can survive 
without being admried by you. [do not 
remember ever to have met with a gen- 
tleman of eighteen who admired nature 
in so humble a flower, and I believe if 
you had known what a resemblance 
thereis between me and the frail littee 
lily you would have spaired your sar- 
easm. If I wounded your feelings it 
was not intended, and I hope we are 
not like two electric currents bound to 
have a storm every time we come in 
contact. 

Don Juan. I inherit my love of coun- 
try from my ancestors who sang of the 
“Bonny Don” and also my temper and 
would warn you not to arouse that, 
though my hair is not red, that, is not 
quite. I was glad to see you come out 
n your true colors and defend yourself 





hides the 


could treat us to something better than 
“baked beans and slang” your quotation 
was beautiful; and we admired you in 
your new style. Perhaps you will also 
own that those grey hairs are not as 
grey as they will be. 

Cousin Charlie, I was very much dis- 
sapointed that I could not get some of 
those lovely flowers. I believe you have 
been in the courthouse yard With your 
good taste. 

Nona, we would be glad to see you 
cheeuful face again. Nina will we have 
to wear a badge of mourning for Tim- 
othy ? He surely has died of the “blues” 
or some brown stick weilded by. an old 
maid, or is he only heaping up vials of 
wrath, to pour on our poor heads? Van- 
dex, we are glad to see you often. 
Violet, the month of flowers is here and 
I have not seen a sweet little violet, the 
only flower I really love (the others I 
admire) it is such a brave little flower 
breasting the wintry blasts to cheer and 
eneourage us to go on fighting life’s 
battle of difficulties; each victory more 
strenghtening for the next conflict. But 
enough, or COL. COLMAN will use the 
pruning knife to this. IfI could only 
write like Bon Ami, and others; I 
would have no fear of tiring any readers. 
But perhaps my poor lines will answer 
a purpose by contrasting the cloud with 
the brilliance of gems. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


_ Letter From Lloyd Guyot. 

In speaking of Don Juan’s article of 
May the 5th in defence of his letters, 
Kon Ami says that, “His whole article 
was an attempt, and I must say a suc- 
cessful attempt, to prove that his crit- 
ics write as bad English as he does 
himself.” -It is evident that no one can 
be called a geod writer justly, if he 
uses bad English. Bon Ami says also 
that he only criticises the good writers. 
This would indicate that Paulus is a 
good writer, when we look at the 
amount of gratuitons correction Bon 
Ami has bestowed on him. 

He wouldn't criticise Don Juan, 
however, because he wasn’t a good 
writer, yet he finds DPaulus* articles 
worthy of his notice. You will remem- 
ber that Paulus criticised Don, and for 
which the mighty Bon has seen fit to 
equalizethetwo. It shows poor taste 
to say the least, and is very unfair 
when we compare Paulus’ writing with 
that of the Spanish genius. Now if it 
had really been Pea wened on the part of 
Don Juan in writing such letters as he 
did, I doubt whether any one. would 
have offered a single criticism; but all 
know the style to be assumed. Or, in 








, case a correction would have been made 


,—which | do not think at all wrong— 
it would have been so mild that the 
writer could not have taken offense at 
it. There is too much complaint about 
criticism. It is best, however, not to be 
too severe. All know that. Discus- 
sions form the leading feature in the 
Circle, and without eriticism there 
could be but little discussion. Ben Ami 
is a good writer, but it is as he says, 
“a good writer makes mis‘akes.” He 
made a mistake when he tried to quote 
something I said ina Rural of March, 
and waited until May to do that. My 
object in writing to the Rural, and 
reading the letters contained therein, is 
toiearn. I am willing to be corrected 
for I do not know it all, but please do 
not accuse me of a thing I have not 
done, nor wait two months before 
making your correction, It isn’t fair. 
_I believe Paulus asked if I knew 
where Ixion was. Poor Ixion! He 
has seen his alpha and omega of politics. 
Don’t mention his name again, Paulus, 
for he don’t liketo be so conspicuous. 
It hurts his nerves. 

Walnut gave some excellent advice 
to our “good friend.” He advocates 
criticism, but is seldom if ever benefited 
thereby. 1 doubt very much Walnut, 
whether he appreciates it or not, but 
that need not deter you from adminis- 
tering it when necessary. , 
Daisy Dell, if necessary I have a few 
remarks to make on the affirmative of 
that question. 

Where is the Bon debater, Ami? 
Visitor, your revision of the question 
proposed sometime since for discussion, 
dosn’t, so far as I can see, helpit in the 
least. There is only a literal difference 
between the two statements, which 
does not impair the structnre at all. 
Please explain. LLOYD GUYOT. 
June 9th. 


—_————_-—__—_0 <=> oo 
Letter from Gertrude. 

I find the Circle such a pleasant place 
to spend my leisure time thatI come 
again. 
Daisy Dell, I am sorry, indeed, that 
you did not give me the description 
which I was anxiously awaiting; but, 
since you did not, I will give you the 
fancy picture. I imagine you a tall, 
slender girl with sunny hair, blue eyes, 
smooth features, and about twenty 
years of age, and, of course, a very pret- 
ty young lady. How does the ideal 
compare'with the real. 

Gillie Lee, most assuredly I will assist 
youin trviug to get Mr. Lackland to 
give adescription of daisy; 1 think by 
our united efforts, we can prevail on 
him to do so; come, now, Rupert, won’t 
you let us hear from you soon on this 
subject ? 

Vamme, I have met Dr. E—g fre- 
quently, but have never had_ the hon- 
or(?) “of an introduction. Will you 
please tell me how long it has been 
since you were at Plattsburg? You 
must visit the circle often; I feel sure 
you will be welcomed by all. 

Gillie Lee, you will certainly prove a 
valuable acquisition to the Home Cir- 
cle, ladmire you greatly, but I differ 
from you on the subject of dancing; 
while I look on it as an evil, I think it 
is no more wrong to engage in dancing, 
than it is to go to parties, where the 
most foolish and ridiculous games are 
played, or to attend theatres and other 
places of worldly amusement; right 
here is the inconsistency in some 
churches with reference to their gov- 
ernment; their members are allowed to 
follow the world in almost every re- 
spect save dancing; as much as to say, 
“walk after the ways of the world as 
much as you choose, but you must not 
engage in the dance;” is this not the 
case Gillie? L just now remember you 
ask, does the Bible forbid dancing, and 
if so, where? Isay it does; “Abstain 
from all appearance of evil.” Thess. 5, 
22, Iask you the way dancing is con- 
ducted; has it a tendency for good or 
evil? “And be not conformed to this 


so ably. I thought all the time you}world; but be ye transformed by the 


renewing of your mind that you may 
prove what is that good and acceptable, 
and perfect will of God. Rom. 12;2. Is 
not the very nature of ee worldly ? 
Whatever we do all should be done to 
the glory of God. Do you think God is 
pleased to see his children engaged thus ? 
Please, dear Gillie, answer these ques- 
tions in your next. 
Violet Shaw, come often. Thanks, 
Fifty Seven, for your excellent article 
entitled Criticism. 
C. M. Hope, will you tell me where 
you live. 
Schoolmam, I am waiting and watch- 
ing for something from you, 
eware of Sal. Baxtor, girls, let us 
not allow ourselves to be duped again. 
Plattsburg, Mo. GERTRUDE. 
Letter from New York. 
Whoop! hello! herelam. My name 
is Green—how de do? Iam an editor 
with a pretty wife and baby. We used 
to live in a $15,000 city home, but the 
great panic of 1873 sent us out into 
the country on a fruit farm, and to edit- 
ing a fruit paper. When the RURAL 
first came I fed on Prof. Husmann’s de- 
partment solely, but finally got tangled 
in a letter by Daisy somebody and 
Bachelor Bob, and finally gave a loud 
knock at your door for admittance. 
Don’t think now that I am a prosy old 
married man, and turn up your pretty 
noses. IL used to be a poet—wrote son- 
nets thrilling with rapture over the 
prettiest girl, and have been in love a 
dozen times, but love my wife better 
than all the girls increation. You mis- 
erable old bachelors, get married! You 
forlorn, discontented, useless annihila- 
tors of the earth’s prosperity, win some 
true woman’s heart and begin to LIVE. 
But this should be in parenthesis. I 
was telling you that I had been in love. 
Why, bless you, every pretty face haunt- 
ed me, but I was so bashful I made 
but few acquaintances. My first love 
wore curls over loving eyes and cherry 
red lips, in a country school-house 
twenty years ago. My second love was 
a delicate little thing, partly paralyzed, 
modest, retiring—sleeping now beneath 
the daisies. My third luve was as chir 
and gay as a humming bird, singing a 
the day with a light and careless heart 
—the companion of my boyhood. How 
sad the songs they sang over her grave. 
My fourth love was tall and majestic, 
but grandly beautiful. Now I was in- 
deed, madly in love, and was led on 








with hope—here I popped the question 


for the first time in my life, but alas! 
the other fellow carried ber off—but I 
survived. Pop on ye disappointed! I 
met another, the mother of my 7 
Babies—now you incorrigible old bach- 
elor, grate your teeth and scratch your 
bald headin vain attempt to conceal 
‘your annoyance. Babies, may God bless 
them! Sufferers with colic, sore 
gums and cracked heads; appreciative 
of puragoric, jumping jacks and mid- 
night promenades, you are yet the 
greatest of the gifts of the giver of good 
things, Now bye bye, be good beys and 
girls. If you want to see my paper, ap- 
ply to Col. Colman, who will give me 
your addresses and I will send copies 
free. 





A Letter from St. Paul. 

Well, friends of the Circle, here we 
are again, after an absence of nearly 
two years. I have no other excuse for 
my absence except perhaps, laziness. I 
dislike writing and get out of it when 
ever lean. Although absent from the 
Circle, [ have taken a lively interest in 
the communications of the members, 
and in many of them I have noticed a 
great improvement, and it is solely 
with the idea of improving myself that 
I again seek entrance into the Home 
Circle. There is no department in the 
RurRAL that I lire better than the 
Home Circle, in fact I generally read it 
first, and digest the rest of the paper at 
leisure. 

Bon Ami, I like the liberal vein that 
runs through your article of June 2d. 
Your articles show thought and re- 
search, and I always read them with 
pleasure. 

I see some of the members won’t be 
under criticism. This won’t do, friends; 
criticism is the life of the Circle. The 
Circle has improved more in one month 
since the members began: criticising 
each other’s efforts, than it did ina 
year while they formed a mutual admi- 
ration society. Let criticism go on, but 
in a friendly and kindly spirit. 

Don, some of the members have been 
going for you on account of slang. Of 
course, slang is out of place asa gener- 
al thing, but, Oh! how expressiye it 
sometimes becomes. 

Wonder if Vamme is of the gentler 
sex. Her(or his) communication look- 
ed that way. He (or she) began by sec- 
onding the motion to drop the dancing 
— and then wrote about nothing 
else. 

Guyot, your poem is good but there 
is still room for improvement. Re- 
member practice makes perfect. 

Clodhopper, I see you seem to think 
that the world is going to the (evil 
one) very fast (as the new translation 
says). Did Miss somebody give you the 
mitten, that you take such a gloomy 
view of things? Well, I have said 
enough for this time, more anon. 

Lutesville,Mo. Junes, St. PAUL. 

- ——_—--_—___- 07> oo —w 
To Uncle Wesley and Others. 

Mr. Epiror: We did not intend 
troubling you again so soon for space 
in the Home Circle, but Uncle Wesley’s 
letter in the RvuRAL of a recent date 
has awakened a few thoughts which 
we hope you will allow us te express to 
the Home Circle readers. 

Now, Uncle Wesley, we do not wish 
you to infer that we are one whose 
“trade” is to criticise others, but wish 
to express our opinion upon some of the 
subjects mentioned in your letter re- 
ferred to above. First, you exclaim, 
in regard to Schoolmam’s sentiments 
about tobacco using and dancing, 
“Strange perfection is so great an im- 
perfection.” Now, please tell us your 
exact meaning in thisexpression? Is it 
possible you regard her good position on 
these subjects as tending to imperfec- 
tion? Such is the way we have under- 
stood you, but we ask pardon if such 
is not your meaning—and we sincerely 
hope it is not. 

Again, as to Violet’s numeration of 
some of the evils of tobacco using, you 
exclaim, “Large evils for se little a 
habit.” Now, we too, call them large 
evils; yes, monstrous even, but we do 
not say little habit. No, indeed, we 
call it an evil, filthy habit, which should 
receive the discountenance of every 
true gentleman and lady—and especial- 
ly do we think it should receive the 
earnest condemnation of those who 
have experienced its evils, and gather- 
ed courage and manhood enough to re- 
frain as you, Uncle Wesley, have done. 
True, all men are not possessed of as 
strong self-control as you; yet, if 
penitently they call upon Him, who 
“makes the weak strong” to give them 
strength to master the desire for this 
evil, we believe there is not one who 
cannot conquer. We think Violet is 
right upon this subject, and in us she 
will find a warm supporter. 

You tell us “man’s restlessness and 
discontent causes all the progress and 
advancement there is made in this 
world, and refer us to our editor as an 
example.” Now, we have have not the 
pleasure of the personal acquaintance 
of our worthy editor as you doubtless 


have, and cannot know how good a/ er. 


proof he is of your theory. But we 
have observed, as much as our oppor- 
tunities have admitted, the lives of 
men who possess contented minds, and 
those who seem never satisfied but al- 
ways seeking that which they cannot 
possess, and never obtaining anything 
they want; and fram such observations, 
we believe the contented individual 
much more useful to his fellow-man 
and to himself. Where some few valu- 
able achievements have been gained by 
the wandering, discontented mind, 
much more has been won by the earn- 


est, plodding and contented minds. 
Are we not taught that Adam and Eve 
were perfectly contented and happy, 
and knew no wants until they sinned? 
So then, if discontentment originated 
in sin, how can its influence be other 





than evil? 


You hint at an evil habit of our sex 
as being almost as bad as drinking. 
We acknowledge there are many bad; 
yes, evil habits, practiced a the ladies, 
yet we do not think any of them possess 
as many bad tendencies as drunken- 
ness. Nevertheless, they are decidedly 
evil and should cease. We guess tight- 
lacing to be the habit you hinted at. 

Now, we presume from what we 
have said that you will conclude that 
we cannot agree upon anything, but if 
such be your conclusion, you are mis- 
taken, for in this bad habit of the la- 
dies you have my hearty support. We 
think the practice sinful. 1t turns na- 
ture’s graceful form into deformity, 
and is a sure destroyer of health. 

Yes, sisters of the Home Circle, this 
isa habit, or rather a sin of fashion, 
which weshould all discourage by never 


mortified Maria, in a shrill treble 
she gave poor John a slap on the th 
that sent him reeling. It was noon dn 
and yet John declares he saw myriad 
of stars flashing around him—more th 
he eversaw inthenight time, 

Poor Maria never told her love I 
let_ concealment, like a worm jy th 
bud, prey upon ber damask cheek,” . 

Thus, alas! how often are the gor 
of young affection cast away et 
hearts torn asunder, sorrow, u neeasin 
sorrow, resulting, and all because 
woman will not confess her love — * 

———-® o<e o — 
Our School Days, 

Dear reader, in the midst of the hurry 
and the distraction of business do vou 
ever look far out across the purple hills 





practicing and striving to prevent oth-| 
ers from doing so. Now, does this in-| 
jufious and wicked fashion constitute | 
all the bad habits common among us?! 
There are many more and nearly all | 
are the follies of fashion. Why put| 
poisonous liquids upon your face, be-| 
cause pride and fashion require that} 
you should look as white as the lily ?| 
ou will probably look very lovely for | 

a few times, but very soon your once| 
fair complexion will be gone and your 
skin rough and ugly, and the deadly | 
poison coursing through your circula-| 
tion doing its sure mischief, and which, | 
if the practice be continued long enough, | 
may prove very serious. In such prac- 
tices you are making yourself the slave 
of fashion, and what 2» cruel, heartless | 
and exacting master to serve! 
Sisters, we have many faults, and 
serious ones too, as well as the gentle- 
men. So let us receive their remon- | 
strances and criticisms kindly and profit 
by them. BLACK EYED VALLIE. | 
—_——————- © <P> -o— 
POPPING THE QUESTION. 
“But why don’t you get married ?”’| 
said a bouncing girl with a laughing eye | 
to a smooth-faced, innocent-looking 


youth, who blushed up to the eyes at 
the question. | 

“Well, I—” said the youth, stopping | 
short witha gasp, and fixing his eyes| 
on vacancy with a puzzled and foolish | 
expression. 

“Well, goon! You what?” said the 
fair cross-questioner, almost impercep- 
tibly inclining nearer to the young man. 
“Now just tell me straight out—you| 
what ?” 

“Why I— Pshaw! I don’t know!” | 

“You do, Isay you do know! Come!| 
I want to know.” | 

“Oh! I can’t tell vou.” | 

“I say you can! Why, you know I'll} 
never mention it, and you may tell me, | 
of course, for haven’tI always been| 
your friend ?” 

“Well, you have, I know,” replied the! 
beleagured youth. | 

“And I am sure Lalways thought you | 
liked me,” rejoined the maiden in ten- 
der and mellow accents. 

“I do, upon my word. Yes, indeed, I 
do, Maria!” said the unsophisticated | 
youth very warmly, when he found that | 
Maria had unconsciously placed her| 
hand in his open palm, 

Then there was silence, 

“And then—well?” said Maria, drop-| 
ping her eyes to the ground. | 

“Eh? Oh! well,” said John, dropping! 
his eyes and Maria’s hand at the same} 
moment. | 

“I’m pretty sure you love somebody, | 
John. In fact,” said Maria, assuming | 
again a tone of raillery, “I know you} 
are inlove. And John, why don’t you) 
tell me all about it at once ?” 

“Well, I—” 

“Well, I——!” Oh! you silly mortal!) 
What is there to be afraid of ?” 

“Oh! it ain’t because I’'m_afraid of! 
anything at all. But I’ll— Well, now,}| 
Maria, I’ll tell you” 

i now, John ?” 

“Eh ?” 

“ ” | 

Ven” | 

“IT aminlove. Now, don’t tell. You! 
won’t, will you?” said John, violently | 
seizing Mariaby the hand and looking| 
her in the face with a most imploring | 
expression. 

“Why, of course, you know, John, I'll 
never breathe a word of it. You knowI 
won't, don’t you John ?” 

This was spoken in amellow whisper, 
and Maria’s cherry lips were so near 
John’s ear when she spoke that had he 
turned his head to look at her there 
might have occurred a dangerous col- 
lision. 

“Well, Maria,” said John, “I’ve told 
you now, and so you shall know all 
about it. I have always thought a 
great deal of you, and——” | 

“Yes, John.” 

“Iam sure that you would do any-| 
thing for me that you could——” 

“Yes, John, you know I would.” 

“Well, I thought so, and you don’t 
know how long I’ve wanted to talk to 
you about it.” 2 

“IT declare, John, I——You might have 
told me long ago, if you wanted, for I’m 
sure I never was angry with you in my 
life.” 

“No, you never was, and I’ve felta 
great mind to, but——” 

“It’s not too late now, you know, 
John ?” : 

“Well, Maria, do you think I’m too 
young to get married ?” : 

“Indeed I do not. AndI know it 
would be a good thing for you; for 
everybody says the sooner young peo- 
ple are married the better—when they 
are prudent and inclined to one anoth- 

” ¢ 
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| 





*That’s just what I think. And now 
Maria, I do want to get married; and if 
ow’ l]——” 

“Indeed I will, John—for you know I 
was always partial to you; and I’ve 
said so often behind your back.” 

“Well, I declare! I’ve all along 
thought you might object; and that’s 
been the reason I’ve been always afraid 
to ask you.” : 

“Object ? No, I’d die first. You may 
ask of me just egy you wish. 

Hee Che grant it?” 

“I will.” 

“Then, Maria, I want you to pop, the 
question to Mary Sullivan—for— 

“What!” 

“Eh ?” ss 
“Do you love Mary Sullivan ? 

“Oh indeed I do, with all my heart.” 
“J a aad thought you were a fool.” 
“ h J 


“I say you area fool, and you’d better 
go home—your mother wants you. Oh! 








you—you-*you stupid!” exclaimed the 


with misty vision, and think of the days 
now held in the sacred silence of your 
memory, when you trudged through thy 
June sunlight to the little log schooh 
house, with bare feet and happy hear) 

Do the pleasant memories come 
thronging back to you now of those 
hallowed years in your history whep 
you bowed your head above your spel. 
ing lesson, and, while filling your niy 
with useful knowledge, you also fills 
your system full ef doughnuts ay 
thought? 

How sweetly come back to us to-day 
like an almost forgotten fragrance af 
honeysuckle and wood violets, the rw, 
ollections of the school-room, the bysy 
hum of a score offindustrious scholar; 
and, above all, the half-repressed sob of 
the freckled youth who thoughtlessly 
hovered o’er the bent pin for a brief 
transitory moment. Oh! who can giv 
us back the hallowed joy of childhood 
when we ostensibly sought out the 
the whereabouts of Timbuctoo in oy 
geography while we slid a_ vigorous 
wasp into the pants packet of our set. 
mate. 

Our common schools are the founda. 
tions of America’s free institutions, 
They arethe bulwarks of our liberty 
and the glory and pride of a great re 
public. Itis there that the youth of 
our land learn the rudiments of great. 
ness and how to throw a paper wad 
with unerring precision. 

Do you remember when you had n 
dreams of statesmanship and when the 
holy ambition to be a paragrapher by 
never fired your young blood? Do y 
remember when you had no ambitia 
except to be the boy who could tell th 
most plausible lie? Do you still 
member with what wonderful discre 
tion you sought out andimposed upon 
the boy you thought you could lick? 
And do you still call to mind the thrill 
of glad surprise that came over you 
when you made a slight error and the 
meek-eyed victim arose in his wrath 
and left you a lonesome ruin? 

Do you ever stop to think of those 
glorious holidays you_ took without the 
teacher’s consent? How you rambled 
in the wildwood all day and gathered 
nuts, and crab apples, and wood ticks, 
and watermelons and mosquito bites? 
How you returned tired and hungry at 
night and felt that your _ parents 
wouldn’t be so tickled to see you as they 
might be? 

Do you mind you now of the day 
when you rashly resolved to lick you 
father, and he persuaded ‘you to chang? 
your mind and let bim lick vou? 

Who would rob us of these gre¢ 
memories of other days ? f \ 
snatch from us the joy we still ti 
ence in bringingup those pictures 
careless childhood when we bathed in 
the clear, calm waters of the smouth 
flowing river, or pelted each other with 
mud or dead frogs, whiie the town pee 
ple drove by and wondered why the 
authorities didn’t take some measure 
to prevent boys bathing in public 
places.—Boomerang. 


ANOTHER DEAD FAILURE. 

Again we arecalled upon to apologize 
to our readers for advertising what we 
had reason to expect would occur at the 
time advertised, but which failed to 
show up. Weallude to the end of the 
world which was to have taken place 
last Sunday. It is with humility we 
confess that we were misled into believe 
ing that the long postponed event would 
take place, and with others we got out 
things together that ‘we intended to 
take along, only to be compelled to wr 
pack them again Monday morning 
Now this thing is played ont, and the 
next time that any party advertises 
that the world will come to an end, we 
shall take no stock in it. And then it 
will be just our luck to have the thing 
come to an end, when we are not pie 
pared. There is the worst of mismal- 
agement about this business somewhel®, 
and we pre not sure but it is best ' 
allow God to go ahead and attend to the 
clesing up of earthly affairs, and give 
these fellows that figure out the end - 
all things with a slate and pencil, th 
grand bounce. It is a dead loss to this 
country of millions of dollars every 
there is a prediction that the world w! 
come to an end, because there are lots . 
men who quit business a week before 
hand and do not try to earn a living, ms 
go lunching around. We lost fiftee 
dollars worth of advertising last ~ 
from people who thought if the Se 
was going up the flue on sunday oe 
was no use of advertising any more ait 
we refused twenty dollars worth mi 
because we thought if that was the. or 
paper we were going to get out we Te 4 
as well knock off work Friday ane") 
urday and go and catch a string of penis 
The people have been fooled about “ 
thing enough, and the fiirst ma” oe 
comes around with any more Prave 
tions ought to be arrested. People 
enough to worry about, paying = ’ 
and buying strawberries and Sug tg 
can, without feeling that if they Fond 
tax receipt the money will be fall - 
loss, or if they put upa cellar ver oD 
canned fruit the world will tip r over? 
it and break every jar and bus ba go 
tin can. Hereafter we propos, q was 
right along as though the wort | 
going to stay right side up, 
hair cut, and try and behave, to space 
if old mother earth shoots off y ke our 
without any warning, we will i. 
chances with the rest in catching and 
the corner of some passing © inert, 
get acquainted with the peor er and 
and maybe start a funny | pec 1g Sud 
split the star wide open. 
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Butter Dairies. 

In Vermont and other Eastern and 
Middle States the production of first- 
cass butter isa growing and paying 
interest with many -farmers. One 
farmer writing from Vermont says: 
The farmers mostly keep Jerseys and 
muke butter for Boston and other mar- 
kets. The cows are bred with special 
reference to their butter-producing 
qualities, and every thing in care and 
management is subordinate to this 
principle. As aresult the rate of pro- 
duction has advanced to 250 to 300 
pounds of butter a year per cow, the 
quality is unexceptionally fine, and the 
prices received equally satisfactory. 
Winter dairying is practiced to a con- 
siderable extent. To make this suc- 
cessful the hay is cut early, and ¢ 
second crop after, and grain in different 
forms is fed a part or the year around. 
Soiling crops are also raised to a consid- 
erable extent to supplement the pas- 
tures, that are apt to become dry du- 
ring the heat of July and August. 

H. W. Paul, of that section, lives on a 
farm that has been in the family for a 
hundred years, breeds thoroughbred 
Jerseys, and from cows and_ heifers, 
makes an average of 250 pounds a year. 

W. H. Adams, a young farmer in 1879, 
made an average of 278 pounds from 16 
cows. 

E. 8. Wood, from 12 high grade mature 
cows has reached 300 pounds each in a 
year. Saw one old cow that has produc- 
ed two pounds and five ounces of butter 

erday. . ; 

Obed Whipple, jr., gets. from 265 to 
300 pounds each from his cows per 
year. Hehas a farm of only 69 acres, 
liof which are in wood. On this land, 
with the exception of pasturing young 
stock away, he keeps 25 cows anc 
enoush young stock to make 31 head 
and two horses. Practices soiling to 
sme extent and aims to get two crops 
from the ijandina year. Gets 60 tons 
of hay from 25 acres in a season, and 
ats the first crop very early. 


Prd ee. 
Che Apiarp. 
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Swarming. 

“Never set a hen until she is ready,’ 
isasapplicable toswarming bees as it is 
tosetting hens’ Neverdivide your bees 
vill they are ready, nor delay swarming 
them when they are ready, as much valu- 
able time is lost by waiting, in which 

neither honey is stored nor brood in- 
creased. Whenall thecellsina hiveare 
occupied by either honey or brood and 
the swarm is well stocked with worker 
bees, and honey is being gathered rapidly 
I consider it safe to divide them. To do 
this I place the empty hive on the old 
stand, shake from the combs of the old 
colony a swarm of bees with the queen, 
in front of the empty one, which they 
will enter as readily as in hiving a nat- 
walswarm. Inow place the old colony 
with all its contents, comb, brood and 


honey, with ashare of the bees, on a new 

stand. In ten days this stock may again 

be divided, by putting half of the econ- 

tents into a new hive and setting the 
hives some distance apart, the one to 
the right and the other to the left of 
the old stand. Each of these hives 
must haveone or more queen cells. So 
far the inerease is safeand preferable to 
second swarms put into empty hives. 
Should good honey weather continue,.or 
feeding be relied on in case of failure, 
in the natural supply, the two latter 
stocks may again bedivided in two days 
in like manner as before, provided each 
part gets a queen cell or yueen. These 
latter are now nucleus swarms and 
should be treated as such. Nucleus 
swarms are nearly always a success 
with practical apariasts. They make 
them early and aid them jndiciously. 
Bee-keepers who do not give some extra 
care to such stock had better rest sat- 
isfied with one or two divisions of a 
colony, for the season. In artificial in- 
crease of colonies, queens or queen cells 
should be utilized to advantage, as much 
time is lost in awaiting the raising of a 
(ueen in which there is a constant loss 
In bees with no adequate return for the 
time lost. The nermal condition for 
stock of bees is one with a fertile queen 
and the sooner every stock is put into 
its normal state the more prosperous 

and profitable it will be. The late spring 
and subsequent drouth has kept bees 
back very much. Noswarms here yet, 
and not much honey being gathered. It 

looks very doubtful at present whether 

We shall be able to increase our bees, so 

48 to fill up our empty. hives in which 

qeadied last winter.—Cor. BeeKeepers 

uide. 


Bee Notes. 

Bees have been known to come out 
bright and healthy after a steady confine- 
tent of four months. 
Extra frames of comb packed away 
should be examined often. If they show 
Signs of worms, they must be fumigated 
With sulphur. 
The prospects for a good honey yield this 
Season are very flattering. So far every- 
thing classed as honey producer, in this part 
of the country, has yielded copiously. 
The bee-keeper’s wealth is not estimated 





by the colonies of which he is possessed, but 
by their strength, and the power and ability | 
With which they are able to gather surplus 


oney. 


The Northwestern Bee-Keepers Associa- 
tion will meet in Chicago on Tuesday and 


Wednesday, October 11 and 12. All bee- 


€epers are cordially invited to attend. Ii is 
desired to make this one of the most inter- 
‘sting conventions ever held in the United 


States, 


Bees consume large quantities of water 
during the hot summer day. If no.water is|\ 
hear the apiary it is well to provide shallow | \\S 
troughs with floats in them, and thereby | * 
Save the bees much unnecessary labor in car- 


tying water long distances. 


Keep the grass and weeds cnt away from 
around the hives. Much time is lost by bees 
They may become 
dew in cool weather 
the hives fall victims 


falling in ‘the grass, 
chilled by the rain or 
or before they regain 


to toads or rs, and 


“jin this country. 


yo : 
tena om hl a eh 


While working with the bees, avoid all 
sudden jars, quick, active motions, and never 
fight them. Careful handling will cure 
nearly all cross bees, while with careless 
rough handling, the most quiet will become 
cross. It is a part of the nature of bees to 
gorge themselves with honey when alarmed; 
and when in this condition, they rarely, if 
ever sting unless pinched, Use the smoker 
judiciously, and avoid the disagreeableness 
of stings. 


Success is the reward of eternal vigilance. 
Do not heglect colonies hived on empty 
frames. Be sure that the combs are being 
built straight in the frames. See that the 
hives set level from side to side. Should 
you find that they are running the combs to 
one side push them back into place, if not 
too far gone. Otherwise cut them loose and 
fasten in place with sticks, in the manner 
of transferred combs. New combs are very 
tender and when filled with honey and 
brood are easily broken. Handle them care- 
fully but be sure to have them straight in 
the frames. 





Bees. 
As soon as a hive becomes populous 
it would be better to remove frames of 
patching brood, and give them to weak 
colonies than to put on surplus boxes. 
Frames containing weaker combs 
should be put in place of removed brood, 
and some apiarists claim that it is best 
not to separate brood combs, but to 
place these empty frames at the side 
instead of the brood nest. Bee-keeping 
is a knowledge of small items‘ and good 
judgment must be exercised in the 
practice of it. Thus in building up 
weak colonies, at the expense of the 
strong, if we are not very careful we 
will soon have the best ones in the same 
condition that the poor ones were for- 
merly; but if hatching brood is taken 
away no faster than the strong one can 
bear, and the colony is stimulated with 
feed, the apiary will be benefited by the 
exchange. A good way to feed during 
stormy weather is to uncap frames of 
sealed honey end put it in the place of 
the empty comb. 
During weed time remember the 
winged stock, and put ina tid-bit for 
them. Sweet clover, mignonette, borage, 
mustard, ete., will bring quick returns, 
and when setting out trees do not for- 
get the linden. 
oo 
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German Carp. 

These fish are attracting much attention 
They were first imported 
by the United States Fish Commission, in 
1876, and are now bred in great abundance 
in the breeding ponds at Washington, and 
are sent to ap»iicants when the application 
is endorsed by a member of congress. They 
are also bred and furnished ‘by the Fish 
Commissions of several States, and in a few 
years will be generally introduced. They 
multiply very rapidly, will thrive in almost 
any location; do well in either cold or warm 
water (but best in warm), and with either 
muddy or gravelly bottom. In short, are 
adapted to culture by the people. One ad- 
vantage they have over many varieties is that 
they do not need much water, and hence, 
can be grown successfully in ponds gathered 
from a small source of supply. They feed 
on vegetable as well as animal food, and can 
be fed and fattened like hogs. One writer 
asserts that corn fed to carp will bring twice 
or three times as much profit as when fed to 
swine or cattle. If let alone, not fed at all, 
it forages for itself, and will subsist entirely 
upon vegetable growths, animalcule, etc. At 
four years old they will weigh from ten to 
fifteen pounds, according to the chance they 
have for food, and tha filesh is of the finest 
quality. 

Now there are thousands and thousands 
of farms throughout the country upon 
which a small fish pond could be made with 
a very little expense. Of course, a litile 
land must be overflowed, but not much—a; 


best authority assures us that a quarter of 
an acre thus employed will produce more 
food than when cultivated in any other way. 


be raised with great profit, but our object is 
to induce those who have the opportunity, 
to produce fish for the family. No healthier 
meat can be produced, and praciical exper- 
ience in various countries has proven it to 
be the cheapest.—Ohio Farmer. 
_——o-P> o—_—_- 

—The American fish culturists have yearly 
cause for self-congratulation upon their suc- 
cess in a field that was becoming barren 
from abuse. Many unproductive streams 
now teem with life and add not only to the 
means of pleasure but subsistence. The 
cultivated water world pours forth its prod- 
ucts upon the land, and contributes its share 
of sports, comforts and luxuries to the gene- 
ral fund of human enjoyment. Some of the 
fishing clubs that began fish culture only for 
their own sport, now furnish abundance of 
trout for the market. One Long Island club 
promises to display 4,000 pounds of its culti- 
vated trout for show in Fulton market on 
the first of April. Other clubs will be repre- 
sented in the fish exhibition, and altogether 
the outlook of fish culture is fine. American 
trout and several other kinds of American 
game fish are now being cultivated extensively 
in the English rivers and lakes, and Prof. 
Huxley is at the head of the fisheries com- 
mission. ° 


Over 165,000 Howe Scales have been sold. 
Send for catalogue to Borden, Selleck & Co.. 
general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 


LOOOnrewaRD 


Por any case of Blind, Bleeding, Itching, Uleerated, or Protradin, 
PILES that De Bing’s Pile ticmedy failstocure, Prepa 

only by J. P. Miller, M.BD., Philacelphia, Pa., and none genu- 
ine without his signature. Sold by druggists, or mailed for 31.00, 


$100 A MONT 




















We offer paying employ 
ment toan intelligent man 
or woman in every 4 for our 
town. Wealso want unique, 
superb, highly commended, immensely popular and fast- 


~ W BOOK Immense sales sure. Want- 
2 


E ed in every family. Nothing like 

it. Agents make money fast. 
Send for circulars and terms. Also, for The People’s 
Magazine and Grand Premiums, “Only $1.00 a 
year, Sample free for stamp, or 3 months for 10 cents. 
P. W, Ziegler & Co., 1000 Arch St., Philadelphia, or Chieago, Ill, 


CATARRH 


£" “} BRONCHITIS & 
. CONSUMPTION 
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And RPalsams, taken direct to 
the ¢ Pp most r 
ble trea 


f re | 
Teh Sis., Philadelphia, P 


49-6-lam 


LAND PLASTER 
AS A FERTILIZER, AIDS THE GROWTH 
—OF-—- 
Every Kind of Crop, and all Kinds of 
VEGETATION 
Femphles containing full information, sent free 
by mail to any farmer who takes interest enough 












fall in the grass and be lost, 
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n Ly Subject to send mehis na.ne and Post- 
ce ress, 





quarter or half an acr@ is enough—and the | — 


In many locations, near market, carp could | = 
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Challenge Well Auger Company 


Manufacture the Well Auger that will bore any kind of earth- makes a well any size required— 
and is a perfect success in Quicksand and Hardpan; will easily make a deep well ia one day. 

Our Combined Machine tor Horse Power, consists of both Earth-Bor.ng and Rock-D. illin 
tools. The Earth Auger is used till rock is rea~hed. when the rock -boring too 8 are atiached, and 
the boring continued till an abundant supply of jure water is obtaiced 
Artesian Well and Prospecting tools sor Steam power a specialty. Our toole are equal to if not 
better, than those of any manufacture in the United States, and prices below the lowest. Cata- 
logaes mailed free. Address. 


CHALLENGE WELL AUGER CoO., 
T. LOUIS, MO. 





1420 NORTH TENTH STREET, 





LOOK AT ONE MONTH 
THESE FROM 
PRICES. DATE 
FOR ONLY. 


THE MISHAWAKA FARM WAGON. 


We have the sole agency for the above celebrated farm wagon. It is made 
from thoroughly seasoned Indiana timber, elaborately ironed and painted, and 
warranted for durability and easy running qualities. We do not hesitate in say- 
ing that it is fully equal to, if not the very best wagon in use, We offer this 
wagon, either wide or narrow track, with double bed, patent brake and spring 
seat, at the following prices, delivered on the cars in St. Louis, Mo.: 


23-inch Thimble Skein, complete - - . $54 00 
3-inch i ‘is - : - - 58 06 
34-inch ‘. 3 = - - - 60 06 
314-inch = 2 ~ . 62 00 


Send A. J. CHILD, 


209 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo». 


Zz. VG. 
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Contiquimudts SoliecTh 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Tobacco, Wool, Hides, Hemp, Broom Corn, 
Castor Beans, Flax Seed, Timothy, Red Top, Clover, Millet 
and Hungarian SEEDS, and all FARM PRODUC?sSs will bave 


our personal attention on receipt. 


Account of salea rendered poets. Wheat sacks furnished those who desire to ship to us: 
rent, 3centseath. Sacks for shipment of Flax Seed and Castor Beans furnished on same_ terms. 
Burlaps and Gunnies for Oats and Corn furrished at cost (sacks are sold with oats and corn.} 
Wool sacks free for shipments to us. Sacks for seed furnished at cost. Timothy, Clover, Mille’ 
and Hungarian seeds are sold ‘*sacks extra.’’? ‘Shippers are paid for sa*ks ‘according to value 
When we sell the seed we get within one to two cents of cost fer sacks. Seed should be shippe 
in new cotton sacks. Intormation ss to the markets cheeriully given. Address 


WM. M. PRICE & CO, 
14 South Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Coates’ Lock Lever” Hay & Grain Rake 


for card giving full description. 








Comnemis 








> = ——— 


Patented Aug., 1867, Jan., 1875, June, 1875, and Nov.,1876. 75,000 now in Use. 
Teeth. é 
ate it. Slight touch of the lever and Driver’s WreIcHT dumps it. Best self dump in market. 
small boy rakes easily 20 acres per day with the Coares’ “Lock Lever.” Send for Circulars. ¢ 


A. W. COATES & CO., ALLIANCE, OHIO. 


DEERE MANSUR & CO., Gen’l agents, St. Louis, and 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Agitator! Agitator 


Twenty Steel 
No complicated ratchet wheels, friction bands, nor other horse machinery needed to oper- 


I Agitator! 











The Most Perfect Thresher and Saver Made. 
J. I. CASE Threshing Machine Co., RACINE, WIS. 


FARM ENGINES.—Portable and Traction—8, 10, 12, 15, and 20-Horse. 
SEPARATORS.—Agitator, Eclipse, Apron.—20 to 40-Inch Cylinders. 
HORSE POWERS.—4-Wheel, Double Pinion Woodbury. Best in the World. 


Make More and Sell More Threshing Machines than any firm in the World. 
Ra Send for Catalogue—it costs nothing. Mention name of this paper. 


WALTER BROWN &CO. 
WOOL COMMISION MERCHANTS. 











THE TWO:STANDARD- BRED: TROTTING 
STALLIONS, 


SETH WARNER 


BY ETHAN ALLEN, anp BOSTON, MASS. 
MONITOR 39~ Consignments solicited, . 
BY MERCHANT, Refer to R. W. Gentry, Pres. Mo. W. G. A. 
will make the ceason of 1€81 at the stables of the Seda'ia, Mo 


St Louis Nursery, on the Olive street road five 
fuiles from thr St. Louio court house. at $25 the 
season. Mares not proving in teal can be re- 
turned free next year, Pasturage $1 50 per week. 
For further particular* address C, D. COLMAN, 
600 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Do Your Own Printing $3220 


” ” Otis D. Swan, Emporia Kan. 
23-13 


FISHING.NET> 
FISHING TACKLE 


Trammeli, hoop and bird nets always on 
Send for price 1ist. 


Oo. & F. CHENOT, 
No. 424 South Main street. St. Lonis, Mo 


TURKISH BATR 


EBESTABLISHMENT. 








Self-inker Larger 
we oung. Gent money saver, A paying business 
anywhere for < — —, veo hid 9 yo “ 
talogue of all stzes Presses , Cards, Paper, 
to the Manufacturers KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


45-35 


Wine for Sale. 


Concord, Catawba, Ives’ Seedling, Virginia 
Seedling—all pure grape juice. A 'so grape and 


he a 
52~t: 








The wine teal bat int ee ee No. 311 N. Seventh Strect, bet. Olive and Loccs 
16-tf JOHN T. WALTER, Baden, Mo. GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT, 


For Ladies. ; 


Monday, Thursday and Saturday Moruim-e 
from 9a. m. tol2m. 


For Gentlemen. 





BATHS--RUSSIAN & TURKISH 
When you go to St. Louis, dun’t fall to gote 


Prof. Wm. Roberson’s 


From 7 a.m. to9p. m., excepting the abo 
615 WASHINGTON AV ., ee te Bie Oe 
Under Lindeil Hotel, and try one of his SUNDAYS: Gents from 7a. m. to12m. 





TURKISH OR RUSSIAN BATH? 
And get a shave p the 


PM. KIRLY & 60. 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


612 N, Fitth Streei, St. Louls, Mo. 


Fruits in their Seaeon a Speciaity. 
Weoffer to yo Hy I2 years experience, prompt- 











| PERMANENTLY CURES [| 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 
“In cases of KIDNEY TROUBLES it has 
acted like a charm. It hascured many very 
bad cases of PILES, and has never failed to 
act efficiently.” 

NELSON FAIROHILD, of St. Albans, Vt., Fp 
says, *‘it is of priceless value. After sixteen 
years of great suffering from Piles and Cos- ¥ 
tiveness it completely cured me.” 
©. 8. HOGABON, of Berkshire, says, “one 
package hasdone wonders for me in com- 
pletely curing a severe Liver and Kidney 
Complaint.” 


IT HAS Wy? 

WONDERFUL 
POWER. : 
THE 
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BECAUSE IT ACTS ON 
LIVER,;THE BOWELS AND KID-— 

NEYS AT THE SAME TLiE. 
Because It cleanses the system of 
the poisonous humors that develope F 
In Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bil- ;% 
lousness, Jaundice, Constipation, 
Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and Female disorders. : 
KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- 
pound and can be sent by mail prepaid. Y 


One package will make six qts of medicine. 
TRY iT NOW ! 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Propr:stors, 
Burlington, 


Vt. 
* 
Lj id 
In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remciy now pre- 
pare it in Mquid form as well c3 «ry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up ix large bottles, h.4 
S and is equally efficient as that put up dry in y 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always zeady, andis more easily taken by 5f 
most poople. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DEu SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO.. Prop’rs, 
TR-"tneton, Vt. 
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Be 3) uh 
if you are a man 
, of business,weak- 
ened by the strain of 
w your duties avoi 
f stimulantsand use 
j Hop Bitters. 4 waste, use Hop B. 
tx oir you are young and (iM suffering from any in- 
i discretion or dissipa Hgjtion; it you are mar- 
rie single, young, suffering from § 
4 poorhealib or lancaish Bing on a bed of sick- 
‘2 ness, rely on HO pg bitters. : 
Whoever youare, fe" sands die an- 
fj whenever you fee yirom some 
that your. system U of K idney 
= needs cleansing, ton- > isease that might 
& ing or stimulating, have been prevented 
a withoutinforicating, by a timely use of 
take Hop of Ta HopBitters 
4 Bitters. 


If youarea 
man of let- 
i 
1 work, to res- 
tore brain nerveana 


Have youdys- 4 


be pepsia, kidney 
ov urinary com- 

plaint, disease 

of the stomach, 

B bowels, blood, 

liver ornerves $ 

B Youg vill be 

eured if you use 

Hop Bitters 

A Ifyouaresim- 

ply weak and 

a lowspirited, try} ¥ 
mm itt it may 

saveyour 

life. it has 

saved hun-}ih 
dreds. . 


jis an absolute 
jand irresista- 
ble cure for 
drunkenness, 
use of opium, 
tobacco, or 
narcotics, 


Sold by drug- 
gists. Sendfor 
Circular. 
HOP BITTERS 
WF’G CO., 
: Rochester, N. ¥. 
& Toronto, Ont. 











Perfime 1 Ct rom Sats, namoon. 1%, 42 Bi'=od Coz "sag 


eri 0, &e. C 
fine octet bui.e, 2c. Autograph A.onm, 2%. Game A..or 
ide. % Fun Uards, luc, Clinton bros. Clintenville, Vana 
41-26-e0w 





OUNG MEN 


READ THIS 


We will send ON TRIAL (before purchasing) 
Dr. Joy’s Celebrated Electric Devices, 


Invented by Prof. Douglas A. Joy, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, especially for the cure of 
all Nervous Diseases, General Debility, Lost 
Vigor and Manhood, the results of abupenand’ 
other eauses. Also for Liver_and Kidney 
Diseases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Fe- 
male Troubles and many other diseases. 
Wonderful cures quickly effected. Illustrated book 
sent free. Address the manufacturers, 
WAGNER & CO., Chicago, Tl. 


23-52 


DR. WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
A regular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has been 
longer located than any other Physician in St. Louis, as 
city papers show, aad all old residents know. 
Gonorrhea, Gleet, Stricture, Orchitis, Rupture, 
Urinary Diseases and S i ‘ec- 
tions of Throat, Skin or es cured Safely, Privately. 
‘ Spermatorrhea, Sexual Debility and potency, 
as the resultof Self-Abuse in youth, sexual 





Breeders’ Directory. 


For the eonvenience of many breeders who 
not wish to insert large advertisements, we 
insert cards in this column at reasonable rates 








which will be givex on application. 








H. RUSSELL, Fayetteville, Johnson coun- 
- ty, Mo., breeder of Poland-China swine. 
Prices reasonable. Correspondence solicited. t2 





YAMUEL JE“ ETT, Independence, Mo., im- 
» porter and breeder of registered American 





ness and the t location in the city, Market| Merino sheep. Sut:-faction guaranteed to pur 
reports, stencil plates, &., freeon applicatio | chasers. 15-lyr 
Refers to Editor Rural World. 

H ALLEN; : Kreener us Choroughbred 


« Snort-horn cattle, Cotswolii sheep, Perk- 
shire hogs, Bronzeturkeysand Light Brahma 
fowls. Allendale Swect Farn’ ©’Fallon, St, 
Cherles county, Mo. 





Vv. P. Block, Aberdeen, Pike county 
H. Mo., breeds ana bas for sale pure and 
ligh-breu Percheron stallions and mares by im- 
ported Napoleon Bonaparte, champion Almack 
trotters, pure Jerseys, Short-horn cattle an¢é 
Berkshire pigs. Send for catalogues. 


HtRLE3S G McHATTON. Agent, Fulton 
Mo. Breeder of pure Berkshires trom im 
ported and registered stock; winners of 36 clae* 
and 9 sweepstakes premiums. Othello’s Sambe 
VII (3379) imported, at head of herd: also pure’ 
English Cot«-wolds, Stock for sale at reducer: 
ates Correspondence soliciied. 
For marking Cattle, Sheep, 


SHEEP Swine. Price -_ eamplee 
LABEL, *, jpn: eet 


19-13 Cc. H. DANA, West Labanon, N. H. 


A &), os, 


FERRY, 

ef ate Pike Co., Ills. 

Breeders of prize-winning Poland-China, Berk 
+bire and Chester White swine, and Merino 
sheep Won 24 prizes in clase and 4 sweepstakes 
in Iss80 at IDirois State and St Louis Fairs 
Breeders recorded Stock for tale Writejios 
whac ycu want. Mention this paper 14-26 


Poland-Chins Pigs 
A SPECIALTY. 


ts. W. Whiteside, Rock Prairie, Mu , 4 nkés - 
the breeding 01} ure Poisnd-Chinas a specialty. 
Has among his breedisg stock nothing but 
strictly frst-cla:s anima!s, registered in Ameri- 








4- 














cas! C Recoid. Preeslowdown. Address 
Ss. W. WHITESIDE, 
41-tf Greenfield Dade Co.. Mo 





For Sale 
Jeiscy bull No 1841, A. J. C. C, 
LUCIEN E, CLEMENT, 
25-3 


Greenville Ill. 
Spanish Mrino 
SHEEP. 


», BELL & SON, Brighton, Macoupin Ce., $1), 


Qnly 35 miles trom 8t. Louis, on the CHiICs- 
GO, ALTON & ST. LOUIS railroad, or the 
ROCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND & ST. LOTI£ 
railroad. Cheice ewes and rams, by wholesale 
or retail, at reasonable prices. 


JOHN B, BLYHOLDER, 


Horseshoer and Farrier. Road and Track 
work aspecialty. 2717 Franklin avenue. 32-52 


‘Trotting Stallions 


Will stand at the stables ef the St. Louis Nur- 
s ry on the Olive street road, five miles v est of 
St. Louis Court House, for the season of 188], 
the following stallions: 

















on SETH WARNER, 


by the famous Eiban Allen, who trovted in dou- 
ble harness and beat Dexter in three straight 
heats, in 2:15, 2:16 and 2:39, Dam the equally 
famous old mare, Sontag, by Harris’ Hambleto- 
nian, he by Bishop’s Hambletonicn, son ef im- 
ported Messinger, ~oniag hauled three hundied 
pourds to Wegon ana bea) Flora T: mple in 2:31. 
Seth Warner is a fire specimen ot the park horse, 
being sexieen hands hfgh, and one of the firest 
formed and n ost stylish tr tring eta'lions in the 
country. Though never regularly trained, he 
has showed better shan 2:30, and isa remarka- 
bly level headed, easy-gaited trotter. 


MONITOR, 


by Merchant, son of Belmont. Merchant’s daib, 
| Lady Mamb ino by Mambrino Chief, Moniter’s 
dam the premium fast 'rotting mare Trojana, 
also known :s Kate by Trijun. She has a 
record ot 2:36, but bas shown better than 2:30. 
Trojans is full sister in blood to Ella Wright, 
record 2:243¢. Trojan was by Jackson’s Flying 
Cloud. by Vermont Black Hawk: Flying Cloud’s 
dam by Ai dew Jactson, the foundes ofthe Clay 
family of trotting horses; Trejan’s dam the fa- 
mous old trotting mare Lady 8: lisbury by old 
Abdallah the sir: of Rysdick’s Hanbletonian. 

Monitor is four years o'd; color black; will be 
fully six‘cen hancs high, and :s one of the most 
promising trotters in the country. In Jess than 
sixty @ ys after being broken he won a match 
race for $.000, over C. L. Hunt’s (ash Boy, last 
fail, distencing him in a jog. 

Both the sbove are standaid bred uotting stal- 
lions under the rules of the ‘*National Associa- 
tion of Trotting Horse Breecers.’’ ard both are 
extered in the Rig ster of Standard Bred Trot- 
ting Horses of that association. 

TERMS for either of the abuve stallians, only 
$5 th: season, Mares rot proving in fos) re- 
turned tree nex! year Pasturage $1 50 per 
week. Marts returned te ano from thecity free. 
For fur her information address 

C.D. COLMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Compored 
largely of powder- 
ica or Ising PEs ® 

fhe best 


beca lubrication t 
use oes no’ 
highly polished surface Sre 
igckitcd heapest bo it 
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made. tanswers eq 
Gearing, Threshing 
Cai ° Cn fer of = is 
gUAr ret-clnee de Ae eer Our Pee t 
Cyclopedia of Things Worth Knowing mailed free. 
MICA MANUFACTURING CO. 
31 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Iinois. | 
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maturer years,or over brainwork, pr ner 
seminal emissions, debility, dimness of sight, defective 
memory, physical decay, aversion to society of females, 
confusion of ideas, loss of sexual power, or ht losses, 
rendering marri improper, are permanently cured. 
Consultation at office or by mail free—invited. Pamphlet 
one stamp. edicines sent by mail or express. Cures 
guaranteed. Where doubt exists it is frankly stated. 


MARRIAGE | 38? 
pLAREs. | ID 


told, a8 it is true to life; on the 
follo subjects: Who may marry,who netwey. Man- 
omanhood, Physical decay. Who shoul 





hood marry; 
How life and happiness may be increused ; Effects of cel- 
ibacy and excess, and many more. arried or 


Those m 
contemplating marr should read it then keep under 
lock and key. 25 otp by mailin money or 

Dr. Whittier, 617 St. Charles st., St. Louis. Mo. 
Private matterscured. Oldest office in U.8. call or write. 


FREE PRESCRIPTION 2: srsczzas 


‘Weakness, Lost Manhood, Nervousness, 

Confusion of Id Aversion to y 
fective Memory and Disorders brought on by ret 
Habits and Excesses. Any druggist thein nts 
St. Louis Curafive Inst’e, 619 St.Charles, St. Louis. Vo. 
¥ H-52 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
the Author A new and great 
Medical Wors, warran‘ed 
the best and cheapest, indis 
pensable to every man, en- 
titied ‘‘the Science of Life or. 
Self Preservation;’’ bow 
in finest French muslin, em- 
bo: sed, full gilt, 300 pp. con- 
tains beautifal s eel engrav- 
ings. |25 } rescriptions, price 
only $125 sent by mail, illus- 








KNOW THYSELF 


trate] sempie, 6 cents; send now, Addre-s Pea- 
b o ae 


ody Medical [Institute or Dr 
No. 4 Bulfinch st. Boston. 


MANHOOD RESTORED. 
A victim of early imprudence, causing ner- 
ee Sn. Farce wadeorat 
n vain no 
ed asimple means of self-eure,, which he wil) 
send free to his sufferers dress 


»ARKER, 
24-52 











ad A. W. HEEMANN, No. 206 & 
208 South 8rd. street, St. Louis, Mo. ' 24-13 


‘ 





rday athome. Samples worth $5 
FINEST BARBER SHOP IN THE WORLE $5 to $20 hrc. SAdreee Bernsen Ste. Feataee 


iow . 
45-52 J.H. REBVES, 48 Chatham st.,N Y 





16-26 








A tew pairs or trios of choice Plymouth Rock 


fowls for sale. Also eggs from choice breeding 
stock at $2 bs ne of 13 Address 








CDLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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IROQUOIS. 
The Yankee came down with long Fred on 
his back, 
And his colors were gleaming with cherry 
and black, 


He flashed to the front and the British Star 


paled, 

As the field died away and the favorite failed. 

Like the leaves of the summer when the 
summer is green. 

The faces of Peregrine’s backers were seen ; 

Like the leaves of the autumn when autumn 
is red, 

Plushed the cheeks of the Yanks as their 
champion led. 

Iroquois !! !—then the shoutings shook heav- 
en’s blue dome, 

As the legs of the Tinman safe lifted him 
home. 

Oh, A was an Archer, Al at tnis fun, 

And A was American, too—and A won! 

And B was the Britain who, ready to melt, 

A sort of a je ne sais (Iro)-quois felt. * 

Tosee his blue ribbon to Yankeeland go, 

B too, none the less, was the hearty *‘Bravo!” 

Which, per Punch, he dispatchee to “our 
kin o’er the sea,” 

Who, for not the first time, got the pull of 
J.B 


The brokers of Wall street are loud in de- 


ht, 
And the belles of New York grow more 
beamingly bright ; 
Fizz creams like the foam of the storm beat- 
en surf, 
To Jonathan’s triumph on John’s native turf. 
And Punch brims his beaker in sparkling 
champagne, . 
Your health, Brother J.!| Come and beat us 
in! 
And cold grudge at a victory honestly scored 
Melts away like the snow when the wine is 
outpoured. —London Punch. 


Weekly Tobacco Report. 

CoL. COLMAN:—Offerings this week 
were again composed mainly of lugs 
and common grades of dark and red 
leaf old and new; and from what has 
appeared on sale and we have seen of 
the.crop, We are more strongly con- 
vinced that there is an exceedingly 
small quantity of manufacturing or 
home trade styles to come forward, as 
our crop was, aside from: the Burley 
— a fine, heavy, uniform, smooth, 

ark, substantial type. 

Dark Lugs were a trifle more sought 
after, and sales could be made readily 
at 31s for fair to good average lots, 
holders, however, firm at 1, to 44 high- 
er. Burley Lugs in better request and 
saleable at 4 to 44 for common to good 
red. Regie style Leaf was_ more in- 
quired for, and especially the lower 
types, when well handled and of good 
body. O.S. Red and Bright fillers are 
attracting more attention and we look 
for an early and large movement in 
these. Burley grades were in light of- 
ferings fair demand. Some good Holt 
Co., Mo. were bid off and rejected @ 
15.25 and 15.50 and afterwards sold @ 
17.00. J. N. CROUCH. 











Farm Notes. 

_Cows cannot be cheated into giving 
liberal quantities of milk. What they 
give is in proportion to what they get. 

There are thirteen million cows in the 
United States. This is more than are 
kept by any nation of Europe, Germany 
having the highest, 8,962,221. 

The butter product of the United 
States for 1880 is estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at 1,000,000,000 
pounds, and the cheese product at 
300,000,000. ‘ 

The toad destroys from twenty to 
thirty insects in an hour, and the mole 
‘is continually destroying grubs, larve, 
palmer worms and insects injurious to 
agriculture; no trace of vegetation is 

ever found in its stomach. 

The establishment of so many factory 
creameries and dairies in lowa, Wiscon- 
sin and northern Illinois has had a 
marked effect in the increased price of 
cows. Insome quarters near these fac- 
tories cows have gone up 30 to 40 per 
cent. 

The features of a stock ranch are; 
first, a never-failing spring, second, a 
lot of rude buildings, and third, an in- 
definite area of grazing land. Water 


~cannot be had from wells on the Colora- 


do plains without going down from 600 


te 800 feet. Hence springs are impor- 


tant. 


The reports from France are favora- 
ble to a good,wheat crop. That of Rus- 
sia isexceptionally good this year. In 
all other European continental coun- 
tries the prospect is encouraging, but 
England will want some American 
wheat. Thus, though our harvest be 
short this year, it is probable prices will 
be maintained. 


Of all hog product, lard is doubtless 
the best property. Its uses are daily 
multiplying, but the stock has been 
notoriously short and no great additions 
are being made. The bulk of hogs now 

urchased are taken by “light hog” 

ae and do not go into lard. The 
light hog commands so good a price, 
and is ready for market so much sooner 
than the lard hog, that the latter is at 
considerable discount in the live 
market. 


Valuable as orchard grass is for hay, 
it is still better adapted for the pasture; 
here it stands unrivaled. The lacera- 
tion produced by the teeth of cattle, in- 
stead of injuring, actually stimulates it 
to throw out additional leaves, yielding 
the tenderest and sweetest herbage. It 
has been urged against orchard grass 
that it is coarse and Moy AEE to grow in 
tussocks. This is true, butif the mead- 
ow is dragged over in the Spring with 
a fine-toothed harrow and then rolled, 
this disposition will be completely 
overcome, and the meadow or the pas¢ 
ture will be as smooth as need be de- 
sired. 

Hungarian grass and the millets are 
late Summer crops. They require much 
heat to start them into growth, and 
should not be sown until late in June 
or early in July. Being then of very 
quick growth, they are ready for cut- 
ting in six or eight weeks, and are un- 
usually nutritious. They are especially 
valuable for. milking cows, being rich 
in albuminoids, and helping to digest 
those foods which contain much fat, as 
the oil cakes and corn-meal. Indeed, 
from their character in this -respect, 
they require a larger portion of these to 
be fed with them for their perfect as- 
similation. 

There is no better or cheaper way of 
povieng a quantity of good fodder 

han to‘sow corn on well prepared 
ground from this time to the first of 
August. Begin to cut the crops when 
they attain the height of three feet and 
the leaves are well developed. Fed 


green as cut, cattle will Fae enjoy 
and improve upon the fodder, buta 
partial drying rather improves the ma- 
terial. A single acre sown or drilled 
will produce more tons of fodder than 
any other material, and eke out pas- 
tures in the early autumn in a profita- 
ble way. In fact, if more is sown than 
can be utilized before cold weather, 
there is no difticulty in curing the fod- 
der and stacking it for winter use, by 
ere the warmer days of Septem- 
er. 

Havenmeyer & Elder, sugar refiners 
of New York, have brought suit against 
the American Sugar Refinery of Chicu- 
go for alleged injury done by the latter 
to the former’s business through fraud- 
ulent adulteration of theirsugars. The 
Chicago company is in the habit of buy- 
ing the New York company’s sugar 


| (every package of whichis accompanied 


by. a guarantee of purity) and adulter- 
ating it with glucose and muriate of 
tin, and then repacking it in original 
ore and sel ing it as Havenmeyer 
& Elder’s sugar with the latter’s guar- 
antee. Havenmeyer & Elder pray for 
an injunction. 
Prof. Ingersoll, of Purdee University, 
Lafayette, Ind., writes to the American 
Agriculturist, New York, an interest- 
ing account of an experiment made in 
cultivating Alfalfa, or Lucerne on the 
University grounds. In May, 1880,a 
lat wassown in drills 8 inches apart. 
t came up, made a steady growth, so 
that the sinat was 4 to 6 inches hig 
June 8s. The dodder, a parasitic plant, 
then attacked it, and threatened to 
smother the Lucerne, when the plat 
was mown and the product burned. No 
rain fell, and the plat was apparently 
dead, but within ten days after 
the burning the Alfalfa shot up 
green and gave a thick stand 10 
inches high. By.the 10th May, this 
year, the Lucerne measured 24 inches 
over the whole plat, blossomed May 28, 
but had not been cut to June 8, when 
it was 32 inches high. From present 
appearances the Professor is confident 
that three crops to a season could be 
secured in the latitude of Lafayette. 
Lucerne is hardy, grows rapidly, en- 
dures drouth, and flourishes admirably 
as high north as Lafayette. 
Catarrh of Eleven Years’ Standing’! 
Cured in Three Months. 
The president of the Wisconsin State Nor- 
mat School, Mr. Wm. D. Parker, says, in a 
letter to Drs. Starkey & Palen, under date of 
September 4th, 1879: “After enduring post- 
nasal catarrh for eleven years, at times 
greatly annoyed and sickened by the abun- 
dance of the secretions. in the full belief that 
catarrh is incurable, I procured your Com 
pound Oxygen, and after three months’ 
steady application the secretion wholly 
ceased and has not yet returned, six months 
having elapsed since I have used the Oxygen. 
I therefore commend your specific to the 
thousands of sufferers from catarrh with its 
attendant ills. I shall take pleasure in testi- 
fying for the benefit of any inquirers.” Our 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen, which con- 
tains a large number of testimonials to re- 
markable cures, is sent free. Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


————-———-* ~~ —_ 

Walla Walla (Washington Territory) States- 
man: Full accounts of the losses of cattle 
during the last severe winter in the Snake 
and Columbia river basin up to the British 
line are now coming in. It has been the 
most severe winter on record; even the bad 
year of 1861-2 having been thrown into the 
shade. Messrs. Phelps & Wadleigh lose 
about 17,000 bead ont of 24,000. G. J. 
Germaine, 4,400 out of 6,000. Austin, 2,- 
500 out of 3,200. Kennedy & Niece, 4,000 
out of 5,000 and othersin proportion. Of 
herds of 1,000 and 2,000 head on the Colum- 
bia, 50 to 100 or 200 head have been found. 
Cows suffered the most, and what the hard 
winter spared, were lost by miring down in 
the spring. Beef cattle in the upper country 
are very scarce and selling higher than even 
at Cheyenne. 








——-- Po oo —__—_——_ 
Your Summer Vacation. 


For the purpose of assisting the 
American people to decide the impor- 
tant questions of how, when, and where 
to spend the summer vacation, the pas- 
senger department of the Wabash, St. 
Louis and Pacific Railway hasissued a 
very handsome pocket guide, called 
“The Tourist,’ which contains more 
valuable information of a general char- 
acter on this subject than any similar 
work ever published. 

Every noted resort East, West, North, 
or South, is described and illustrated in 
amanner consistent with its impor- 
tance, and a complete list of routs and 
rates shown in all directions. A copy 
will be mailed free to everyone by send- 
ing address to H. C. Townsend, Gen’l 
Passenger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 





oo 
Are You Going Away This Summer? 


How many times we hear this question 
asked by friends or our own immediate fam- 
ily. And, indeed, it’s a great relief during 
these hot, sultry days, to think that after 
this year of labor, we canhave a short so- 


of active business life, and with family or 
friends retire to the mountains, to the lakes, 
or any of the numerous resorts of pleasure 
and comfort (in which this country abounds) 
for a breath of fresh air, that so recuperates 
our energies as to almost make new men and 
women of us, and brightens our home and 
business life. 

Realizing, therefore, what so many want, 
the old and reliable Bee Line Route (com- 
prising the C, C.C. & I. Ry. and I. & St. L. 
R. R.) comes forward to say that a great 
variety of excursion and tourists’ tickets, at 
low rates, have been- placed on sale at all 
the principal points, that will meet the 
wants of all. They reach west to the Rockies, 
north to the most prominent resorts in and 
around the great lakes, east to the far-famed 
Niagara Falls, St. Lawrence river and White 
Mountains, and to the sea shore. 

Remember that-you reach these with a 
Bee Line ticket, in elegant, easy riding 
coaches, Woodruff & Wagner drawing-room 
and sleeping coaches, and Horton reclining 
chair cars. 

if the agent nearest your home does not 
have these tickets, write for rates of fare, 
maps and time-tables, and any other infor- 
formation desired, to A. J. Smith, general 
passenger agent, Bee Line Route, Cleveland, 
Ohio, or D. B. Martin, géneral western agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. RS 


Perry Davis’ Patn-Kruuer is an excellent 
regulator of the stomach and bowels, and 
should always be kept on hand, especially at 
this season of the year, when so many suffer 
from bowel complaints. There is nothing so 
quick to relieve attacks of cholera. 

Sold at only 25 cents a bottle, by druggists 
generally. 


Carbolic Sheop Dip is the best. Address 
G. Millinckrodt & Co., St. Louis, send for cir 
culars 











journ, after the vexations, hurry and bustle}. 


ncreased prostration and sin j ing 
alized almost immediate and won 


Theol und 
was not permanently abated. I have used three bottles ro] the Ronic. Since using it 


bos, br 1 oer gia, in the oun time Series my illo 
and Vv ro com 
work, { know not what. I give it thecredit. —— 
The Iron Tonic is a ak eg Rd 
ration of Pro- 
e of Iron, Peru- 
vian Bark, and Phoa- 
phates. associated 
with the Vegetable 
@ Tonte is — 
MANUFACTURE 








VILMILMA 


0 BY THE DR. HARTER MEDICINE CO., NO. 213 NORTH M 





d with double the ease. ith the tranquil nerve 
{never before enjoyed. Ifthe Tonic has not done the 
J. P. WaTsON, Pastor Christian Church, Troy, O. 
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During the month of July supscriptions will be received for the CHI. 
CAGO WEEKLY NEWS, extending from the date of receipt to Jane 


WEEKLY NEWS Isalarge 32-column paper, edited with special 
reference to the needs of the family circle. Itis specially complete as 
a news paper, every issue presenting complete telegraphic reports of all 
important happenings the world over. Its Chicago Market Quota- 
tions are full and trustworthy. Itis Independent in Politics, ziv- 
ing all political intelligence free from partisan coloring, and discussing 
political questions without fear or favor as to parties. Condensed noics 
on Art, Literature, Science, Industries, Fashions, etc., and 
SIX COMPLETED STORIES in everv issue. It is the cheapest 
metropolitan weekly published in the United States, costing only 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR. 

To afford all desiring it an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the character of the C > 
ear we wake this specia! offer for the MONTH OF 
of gonding this paper from date to January Ist next for 

NTY-FIVE CENTS 


CHICAGO V Y 
JU 
the nominal priceof TW E CENTs. 
A 25c coin may be safely sent ina strong cavelone. A club of five sub- 
% goriptions fora One Dollar bill. Address, VICTOR F. LAWSON, 
Publisher, 123 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, 111. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. The CHICAGO 


P VEEKLY NEWS before sub- 








PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
} Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake, Stillingia and} 
pmany other of the best medicines known are com-] 
pbined so skillfully in Parker’s Gincgr Tonic as¢ 
}to make it the greatest Blood Purifier and the 
> Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used. 4 
It cures Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, } 
ey . aud ait i vA the Stomach, 
we a iver, Kidn rinary Organs‘ 
Pand all emale Com inte.” 7 
> If you are wasting away with Consumption or, 
pany disease -use the ‘oq: eileercle ———* 
our symptoms ma’ x you. 
‘ Remember! ‘This Towsc eures Grenkoaness.$ 
bis the Bust Family Medicine ever wate, eatirely { 


Pdifferent from Bit G Pre and$ 
Pother ‘I Calon snd oombines the besteasamwapeen-; 
pervesotall, Buy — soc. bottle ef vour druggist.; 
>None genuine without our ture en eutsides 

wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York.’ 


PARKER'S HAIR BALSAM Zca.coriise Beourng 
6 52 ee 

























f Washington University. 15th Auaual Term com- 
mences Wednesday Oct, 12,81. arse of study two 
nnual Terms. seven months each. Students admitted 
to senior class on examination. ,Tuition #50 per term. 
Noextras. Address HENRY HitcHoock, St. Louis, Mo, 


aes LAW SCHOOL. tap posertn' 





Q-Reaw 
M In iy T 
i YOUR NA on Cai i “ 
ew styles, by best artists: Bouquets, Birds, Gold 
Chromos, Landscapes, Water Scenes ,ctc.— no 2 alike. 
a Agent's Complete Sample Book, 2c. Great varicty 
Advertising und Bevel-Edge Cards. Lowest prices to dealers 
and printers. § Samples Fancy Advertising 3, 60e. 
address TEV NS BROS., Box 22, Northfrd, Ot 





AGENTS WANTED—LIFE AND ADVEN- 
TURES “OF FRANK AND JBS85SE 

AND ' - 
JAMES tix YOUNGER BROS. 
The nore! Wesiern Outiaws By Hen Too 
Dacus. Ph D, A true and turisiing seoount (u- 
‘netraced) of their bold operatives lor 15 years in 
20 States un‘ Territories. baffl:ng detectives and 
viliciale «f the law Best -el'ing Book of the 
year; 50 0u0 sold in 9 mo: ths; 5) cents for outfit 
$150 for sample copy Libera! terms to agents 
THOMPSON & CU... Publishers, 620 Pine street, 
st. Louis, Mo. 16-13 





50 Cards, chromo, :motto, roses, &c., all new | 
“ style name for lt. samples 10ce. G. A.! 
SPRING, New Haven, Ct. 27-26 








This beautiful clock, an ornament to any 
room in cottage or mansion, is given asa 
premium to any one who sends us twelve 
new subscribers for one year. We have sent 
out hundreds of them for premiums; some of 
which have been running for several years, 
and all keep.accurate time, and give unboun- 
ded satisfaction. Every one who reads this 
can get ‘up the club and get this excellent 
clock free. 





New Rotte 

To Lake Chautauqua, via the Popular Bee 
Line ; only twenty-six hours’ ride from St, 
Louis. 

The Bee Line Route (I. & St. L. R. R.) has 
completed arrangments by which passengers 
leaving St. Louis 6:35 p. m., arrive at Lake 
Chautauqua 8:10 next p.m. ‘This is the 
popular daylight route and passengers taking 
it save seventeen hours time over other lines to 
this favorite resort. Full information and 
excursion tickets on sale at Grand Union Of- 
fice, corner Fourth and Pine sts., and Union 
Depot, St. Louis. 

pide” os elpeeealiiaaih Tacriaiait ated, 

A novel shipment of carp took place re- 
cently. Thirty carp were sent to Ecuador 
by Prof. Baird in charge of Mr. Aquirre. 
After they arrived at Ecuador they will still 
have a ten days’ journey to the plantation of 
Signor Tijon, near the city of Quito, upon 
the backs of Indian carriers, and require spec- 
ial cans for their transportation. 





Over 165,000 Howe Scales have been sold. 
Send for catalogue to Borden, Selleek & Co., 
general agents, St. Louis, Me. 





TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES, 


4% o/ p A 
Sos 
PIS 3 


Are now used by thousands all over the coun- 
try with the greatesi satistaction. They wear 
longer end ride easier, and bear a greater and 
more sudden strain, and are better adapted to 
the country,as wellas city roads,than any other. 
= They are manufactured by all carriage Build- 
ers. Address, 20 13 
HENRY TIMKEN. Patentee. St. Louis, Mo. 


Kingsland’ Ferguson 


nutacturing Co, 















CANE MILLS 


Our mills are horizontal and have all late im- 
provements for saving all the juice, and doing 
speedy work. We muke four sizes. 

Dixie Evaporators, 


Either galvanized iron or copper pans, with or 
without portable furnace ; also fixtures for brick 
or stone arch, sag~Send for circular. 


Kingsland & Ferguson Mfg. Co., 
ST. LOUIS. 


WIGHOLS.SHEPAR 


Battle Creek, Michigan, 


MANUFACTURERS Of THE ONLY GENUINE 











THRESHERS, 
Traction and Plain Engines 
and Horse-Powers. 


MostComplete Thresher Factory } Established 
in the World. 1948 . 
u Ust~ 


3) YEARS - the without chan of name, 


Taanageme locati to back up” the 
ome broad ~~ bF on alt our pmo Ti 
EN 





ae aa hig ‘ 
STEAM - POWER SEPARATORS and 
Gumplete Steam Outfits of matchless qualities, 
Finest Traction Engines and Plain nes 
over geen, in oral Fe mar © 
for 1881, together with superior qualities in construc- 
tion and materials not dreamed of hy other makers. 
Four sizes of Se from 6 to 12 horse 
capacity, for steam or horse A 
Two styles of “‘ Mounted ® Horse-Powers. 
, Feet of Selected Lumber 
a , (from three to six years air-dried) 
on hand, from which is built the in- 
comparable wood-work of our machinery. 


TRACTION ENGINES 


Stron: most dur, and 
er 10, 131 Horse Power. 





NICHOLS, SHEPARD & CO. 
Battie Creek, Michigar 


7-13-e0w 
504 Gold Chromo & Lit’g. Cards, no 2 alike. 





THE IMPROVED 


EVAPGRATORS 


Make Better 
SYRUP 


AND 


SUGAR 








v ith less fuel and labor than any other ajppara- 
iu3. “ill condense -orghum juice f:ste,t. an) 
any evaporator in use, and conseqvently make | 
lighter syrup and white sugar. ~-end for ere | 
criptive cirvular of evupvraturs, ex @ mills, ew. 

Agents wantec. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 








THE BEST '1WO ROLLER CANE MILL, 


IN THE WORLD. 





“sn titer te |BClipse Wind Mills 


SAFEST TO BUY 


| Because warranted the best (same as Scales: a; 
« ww substantial 


And Cheapest and Fastest. | «: 


| nents. ‘ 
or catalogue describing article wanted 


FAIRBANKS & C0., 


| 
| 902 & 304 Washington Avele?, St. Lows, 
| 


& | FHE HANCCCK INSPIRATOR 


THE BEST BOILER 


GALAN 


The Strongest Mills Made. 


Contain all improve 
Prices lowest, quality considered Sen 





AGENTS FOR 


FEEDER KNOWN 
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Price, Gallons per horr 
i Juice capacity. 
No. 1, Mill $4°.00 60 Gallons 
No. 4. 60 0) 90 ae 
No. 4. Double sistl @85 160 


Send tor Catalogue. Address 39 13] 
4. DEMARCE, FAIRFIELD, I0W4«. 


j ‘a 
The Manny Bauer Mf’g Co. 
ST. LOUIS, mo. 
Horizontal and Verticai Cane 
Millis, Cook's Bvaparawrs Im 
proved, Salky Hay Rakes, Wag- 


ons, etc. 













Early Orange 8 
warranted fresh an 
vy mail, $1: larger quantities, by freieht or | 


plat oue acre, 
express, 20c. 
Soil, Planting, 
free, by mail 









BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR FARM WAGONS, 


Made of Best Oil Tempered Steel, 





SIMPLE AND 
SATISFACTORY. 
They eave dargely from wear and tear in every part of the 
They remove all necessity for a Spring Seat. They 
convert a common Lumber Wagon into a Spring Wagon, 
| making it equally comfortable for from one to twenty persons, 

Seed of Earlf Amber and | They are a 


Wagon. 


ar Cane, | table Growers. They are suited to all makes and sizes of Farm 
pure, to | Wagons, and can be attached by any one. They make the 
cheapest and easiest riding Spring Wagon in 
perlb. New book, fully describing Varieties, | These Springs have been in practical use for over four years, 
Cultivation, Machinery and Macufacture, | aud are a pronounced success. 

| afford to be without them. We want Agents everywhen 
12-1f Send for description and prices, and mention this papez. Mm 


The ONLY RELIABLE Bolster Spring in Use, 


mirably adapted to the wants of Fruit and Vege- 





e market, 


No Teamster or Farmer can 









































Evaporators, &c. 


For Circulars and 
t. Price List, address 











SEMPLE & BIRGE MFG. CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. th 
26-13 _ a Ie _-a : 
‘Farm or Carriage Cate. 3. 
fan be opened and closed without getting out ow 
}ef eurrs: ge, Costs no more than 8 cowl. gute. th 
| For vireu ars in regard 10 gates or rights, write 
jto AUTOMATIC CARRIAGE GATE (':., aD 
} 262 Collinsville, Ils Cor 
| fa 
a 
| THE BEST BI 
| ; ~ 
_— ‘ ; Or ALL in 
s We scm ie | af 
UGAR MILLS a 
In the World are Manufactured by 3 
CEO. L.SQUIER & BRO., FOR MAN AND BEAST. 
BUFFALO, N.Y, 
Seventy differert sizes. In use in al! cane 
rrowing countries,=Amber cane manu! rent 
free. 5-eow-tf 
a en ne rr ne above price and praise—the best of its 
SUGAR CANE MACHINERY. kind. For every form of external pain 
Our Sager Cane dirs senators the lenges oa FX] AN 
and most complete line of Cane Mills, etc., made by 
any establishment in the World, and ineludes : 
Mustang Liniment is without an * J 
rae SICAL ©. = MILLS Ie ponctrates 1 flesh. muscle vo 
HORIZONTAL CANE MILLS hi 
' Power, AND SreaM, - 
SUGAR EVAPORATORS, : 
STEAM SUGAR ye CHINERY, j 
d all tus for 8: g e 
ins wih eins be, oan 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING ca Liniment is needed by somebody in 
every house. Every day brings news of 
uM et Prrares matty o. Mite i the agony of an awful scald or burn 
‘urere ar Machinery, Oane Victor Pr a. 
Cane Mills, Cook Evaporator, team Engines, cle simch, oC 6 ceamenae lheceo or ox 
17-eow-tf S| saved by the healing power of this 
j 
SCAN. LIN'S SEAMLESS EVAPORATOR LINIMENT 
—AND— 
speedily cures such ailments of i 
the HUMAN FLESH as 
Rheumatism, Swellings, Stif 
Joints, Contracted Muscles, Burns 
and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and 
Sprains, Poisenous Bites and t 
Stings, Stiffness, Old 
rs, Frosthites, Chilbiains, 
Sore Nipples, Caked Breast, and 
indeed every form of external dis- 
It heals without scars. 3 
So ee 
es s ’ 
N Founder, Harness Bere 8, Hoof Dis- 
= eases, Foot Rot, Screw Worm, Scab, 
; . : a Horn, Mt ay Wind- f 
oe vin. rus. ng ’ 
at, a= a horse, Poll Evil, Film upon 
tt rr the . 4 —_ overy — —— f 
occ 
SOUTHERN CANE MILL. Sentke a Stock Yard ave Sate. 
can n 
The best Sorgho Machinery in the market. ae aan at never tisnppointsi 
[PRICES VERY) LOW. and it is, positively, 
Thos. Scantlin and Son, T H E B E S -y 
Manufacturers, OF “ALL 
EVANSVILLE, IND. * 
Mention this paper. 23-6 eow 
Patent Adjustable 


FOR MAN OR BEAST. b 
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STAR CANE 
MILL. 


—_— vO 

Grinds twice as fast don- 
ble the capacity cheapest 
Mili made, warranted in 
every respect. We manu- 
facture ten different styles 
of cine mills, ana a rall 
stock of e@vaporaters and 
ugar maker’s supplies. 
send for cireuwlar to, 


J. A. FIELD & CO., 


8th and Howurd Str. St. Louis, Mo. 
U. S. A. 











E. T. Hollister & Co., 


Fruit and Produce 


805 and 807 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 
18-42 


R. C. :PEW, 








Name on, 10c. Clinton Bros . + ‘lintonville, 
Conn. 34-16-eow 








MANF'C CO 7} land 9 ‘anand | th 
meee Kingsland & Fergie 





| : i 1 : aS : 
: , peatest hy 
HIS IS A VIBRATING MACHINE of the neal 
and most compact style. adapte 


TRAM AND HORSE-POVEIN 


Commission Merchants, |T 


et 
é 


Mannfactirg v0. # x 


d to both 


ments, it stands at the 


5) te improve vat. 
Semblntng, pulse qrat-snversn the mark 


Prairievilie, Pike county, Mo., breeder of th: r- TRACTION AND 


PLAIN ENGINES of 


- P. CULARS._41 : 
oug bred Short-horn cattle, importer and bre: d- END FOR Clit ous y 
er of pure English Cotswold and Shropsnire Ki laud & Ferguson Mig. 0.,St.L ’ 
Down sheep. Youog stock for sale. Corre- | Sings N THI “APER, 
spondence solicited. wuldap.  20-E3 MENTIO * . 





